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EXTERNAL SANDHI IN INDO-EUROPEAN 


Summary 


Contextual effects cannot be disregarded in the historical study of IE sounds, 
but it is unsafe to take this fact as an invitation to discount even word-bounda- 
ries as irrelevant, where convenient. Sanskrit above all has enticed historians 
into doing so. Apart from general considerations and the evidence derived from 
phonological study of other IE languages, recent attempts to use ‘IE external 
sandhi’ to solve particular problems are unconvincing. 


Historical comparatism, like all investigating disciplines, suffers 
by the law of diminishing returns. To compensate, ingenuity looks 
about for fresh ways of re-alining the data and increasing their power 
of suggestion — or perhaps has another look at old ideas with the same 
object. Much play as from time to time been made (for historians 
have never ignored ‘structure’) with the tendency of some IE languages 
to develop and organize, so to speak, those variations of word-sounds 
which arise from contextual position within the word or sentence or 
intermediate syntagm, and to regularize a series of differentiations 
with even an observable reflex in the orthography. Brugmann to be 
sure, under the general heading of Satzphonetik 1), deals with an 
assortment of phonetic (often deduced from graphic) deviations from 
the expected, among them that of anomaly at the beginning or end of 
a word under the influence of sentence-position, which is usually 
called ‘external sandhi’: and this is offered, as often since, as a sig- 
nificant factor in language-history. 

Suspicion and doubt leap up at once. Do we speak of an IE feature? 
If so, although there is no objection to extrapolation from the pheno- 
mena of even a single particular IE language, it is essential to quote 
those phenomena correctly and at the same time not to infringe other 
accepted canons of ‘IE behaviour’, or not to do so, at least, unwillingly 
and unwittingly. But in IE, if anywhere, the word is ‘institutionalized’ 
as an operational element: no speakers within this large and varied 
field appear at all doubtful as to the size or shape or number of these 


1) Grundriss 2 I §§ 1001—35, from which the relevant material has to be 
extracted. 
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elements in their discourse. Indeed, enclisis and proclisis, verbal 
reduplication, the loss of initial p- or m- — these are all, despite super- 
ficial appearances, indications (by way of being variations on a basic 
theme) of a strong consciousness of word-boundaries, especially of 
where words begin. Liaison, regular in French, sporadic in English 
(not at all) and Greek (Myc. te-ko-to-na-pe), has the same quite limited — 
power to set up persistent anomalous forms as have oddities like wrong 
division; and metrical syntaxis (or accelerated speech), with elisions 
and crasis and the like, has no substantial generalizing effect (for — 
lendemain, impraesentiarum, povsoc etc. are individual stereotypes, 
which deserve in any case to be classed under the rubric of internal — 
sandhi). Besides, there is on the one hand the predominant role of 
initial/medial/final position as a contextual factor in establishing IE 
sound laws, which makes all the more suspect an appeal to structure 
which overrides this feature of order; and on the other hand evidence 
is not lacking to suggest that the speakers of IE languages were (a) 
more aware of word-division than of morpheme-junction, and (b) — | 
where the latter made some impression — more conscious of the 
boundaries of grammatical morphemes than of lexical 2). Clearly a 
word, especially as a dictionary item, was and is grasped as a stable 
and not easily divisible whole. 

This is not entirely so in the language which is taken as the model 
for these supposed IE (eu) phonic variants, Sanskrit : hence the differing 
attitude of Indian and Greek grammarians to the word-sentence 
relation, (and the Greek readiness to treat inflection and derivation 
as one) 3). But the extrapolation is not rigorously made. Sanskrit 
obviously fails to conform to the requirements of those who try to 
fashion from its external sandhi a handy historical tool for comparative 
study, and this in two respects: they demand generalization of the 
syntagmatic (even alongside the supposed im pausa) form, but cannot 
point to *api or *chrutva in Sanskrit as separate lexically recognized 
items 4) ; and they seek to transform an apparent initial or final word- 

*) e.g. (4) wérav Fnap, but patve: (b) wérrtrx (partial integration), but fe-tu- 
ko-wo-d, SedSopxcc. Cf. W. S. Allen, Lingua vii, 2 (1958), 119 and fn. 31. (The 
co-existence of trodimotoAH and paragogic —y (cf. R. H. Robins, TPS 1957, 82) 
shows equal awareness of word and syntagm as entities). 

3) Cf. R. H. Robins, TPS 1957, 91 and 72 fn. 3. 


4) Cf. H. Galton, Zeitschrift fiiy Idg. Forschungen, \xii, 2 (1952), esp. 170 and 
173. The initial consonant mutations of Welsh are equally non-generalizing. 
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position of an intractable phenomenon into a medial one, on a pre- 
sumption which in practice equates external with internal sandhi, 
whereas these are independent and even diverse processes in Sanskrit 
(e.g. tam veda but jaganvan, prabha ehi but gave). 

The only objection to using some sort of sandhi for historical 
purposes within individual languages arises if and when violence is 
done to the known phonological structure of the language under 
review 4); the general doubts aired above do not apply. Moreover, it 
should not worry anybody if the appeal is to internal effects in this 
connexion (although this normally takes the form of particular and 
exceptionless laws of ‘assimilation’ and ‘dissimilation’ (or some equi- 
valent prosodic statement) for common sound sequences. And these 
laws are so widespread a phenomenon (despite their not being identical 
from language to language) that internal sandhi might harmlessly be 
applied in quoting even IE ‘words’, if anybody feels optimistic enough 
to risk that nowadays 5). A further step, equally reasonable, is to 
accept and even expect the same process inside sequences which for 
historical or purely conventional reasons are orthographically subdi- 
vided into ‘words’, but which are monolithic in terms of intonation 
or by the criterion of commutation (so, in the article-noun group, 
Cretan todve/td¢ before following V-/C-, for privative variation, or 
Attic thy maw etc., for qualitative §). 

External sandhi, on the other hand, is no such easy notion even in 
the historical exposition of single languages — those, that is, which do 
not show it as a thoroughgoing element of sentence structure. Here 
one looks for a clear and frequent source-syntagm, together with 


5) If the arguments of O. Szemerényi, Proc. 7th. Intern. Cong. Ling., II 482, 
are accepted, our proto-IE will be monosyllabic and all internal sandhi ultimately 
to be viewed as external: but root-extension and polysyllabicity may still 
precede euphonic shifts. 

8) So Cypr. ta-po-to-li-ne. Ci. Lejeune, Traité de Phonétique grecque *, 274 fn. 2. 
Buck (Greek Dialects, 1955, 82) quotes cases like mowoiey xatz... — but these 
are rare and only affect final nasal. Some look for a variation in dative plural 
forms (as -a/o wg + V/-a/ovot + C): but this is not traceable in poetic practice 
or dialect epigraphy. If it ever operated, it has already been subjected to 
homalizing in Mycenaean, if -a-i/-o-i are general dative forms and reflexes of 
-a1ct/-ovst. IE o-stem instrumental/locative differentiation, with partial Greek 
assimilation, is the likeliest explanation and the Mycenaean contexts do not 


suggest otherwise. 
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either an understandable generalization oy unmistakable doublets 
(or both). Many facultative mutations are quotable from languages 
where Satzphonetik is a matter of free variation ): but it is very hard, 
and may be impossible, to point to a stable form which is anomalous 
in terms of prima facie historical explanation and which can be arrived 
at via the generalizing of a contextual variant — at least if there is no 
relaxing of strictness of distinction between the two types of sandhi. To 
find actual doublets (and thus be enabled to ignore hypothetical influ- 
ential syntagms, because of already having the diversified end-products) 
is easier §). But here, too, there are worries and uncertainties. To take 
Greek as the battlefield, it has invitingly been suggested that a struc- 
tural alternation is to be seen in the vocalizing of certain zero grade 
ablaut forms involving semivowels (xapdta but -xeadtn): and to this 
the objections, if numerous, are precariously balanced 9). For instance, 
even if the divergence is granted in the supposed pair daovc/Savade, it 
is tempting to refer it to a spreading of purely internal effects 19) (so 
perhaps Spaxetv from eSpaxov etc. or cf. b65ex) — but a glance at the 
paradigms will show that analogy and levelling have irretrievably 
obscured the issue: regularized étkeryy etc. (tépemw) Opposes itself to 


7) See, for example, for Greek, Lejeune, Tvaité 2, ch. x (‘le mot dans la phrase’). 
It is ingenious to use (p. 275) the alternation -d2 > -d(y)-V/-di-C in supposed 
external sandhi, and so explain 2.s. BovAy(t)/BovAct etc. But the usual formu- 
lation of ’Osthoff’s law’ is faulty, depending as it does in part on fictitious IE 
long diphthongs; and suffix variation (e.g. -eH/-ei) will solve the early internal 
cases of this ‘elision’/‘shortening’ (Z%jv-/Zeb¢ — gadm/gosu etc.). Bovdc, like 
“etc, (and unlike t7(v), affected by tz(t)) is no doubt referable to a closing process 
to be understood within the framework of a fourth century and later phonolo- 
gical realinement of Attic vowels and diphthongs. In Thessalian and Boeotian 
the early closing of long e/o vowels obscures the issue. 

8) 8(v)@Sexx seems acceptable, although the forms are not visible side by — 
side except in Homer. 

9) H. M. Hoenigswald, Language xxix (1953), 288ff. Cf. the criticism in Arch. 
Ling. 8 (1956), 126 (but it must be admitted that mpdoov is a poor witness, and 
Oak — cf. dhrsad — supports Hoenigswald). It is easy to believe a process 
*dn-sulos > *dnVsulos (V = vocalic phoneme) > *dnV-ulos: hard to accept 
*dnV-ulos > 8u-vd0g. Moreover &pa/sa and xap8-/xex8- do not behave alike in 
Homer. 

10) Adetpx must be from *8acepra (?dmes-), and this from dé8ae (cf. Séa by 
analogy) or one would expect /dens, with -o- retained. @¢poog maintains Opdc0g 
(retaining -c-) by its parallel existence, and yet this existence itself is main- 
tained by a (slight) lexical opposition: this is precariousness indeed. 
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etparyy etc. (tpétw) and so on (Hom. gidétytt tpametouseyv — from 
tépmw despite 6 292: see Chantraine, Gram. Hom. I, 400 — is a ‘tem- 
porary’ metrically determined, choice); and this robs internal sandhi 
of any special influence. Or again, one might speak of dialectal differ- 
ences (dxeyy%, Spxyuy and the like); loans would be easy and the 
common language has no objection, phonologically speaking, to the 
pattern /CyVC. But at a sufficiently early stage it may be possible 
to see the two forms in a single dialect (and that before any chance of 
inter-borrowing) : so perhaps in Myc. fo-no (utterance initial) against 
(0-pt e-sa-re-we) to-ro-no-wo-ko 11), Now if Kurylowicz is right in 
assigning to syllabic scripts a special tendency to morphological (and 
above all lexical) ‘pull’ on the orthography — if, for instance, the 
scriptio plenior of Hitt. har-ap-pa-an-zi owes its otiose second sign to 
the desire to double the visible lexical connexion with the singular 
har-ap-zt (the most economical writing of that form) 12) — it may be 
that Myc. we-ke (-Fepyn¢?) is differentiated from we-re-ke (Fépyer) on 
this principle. Then the splitting of to-no from (lexically identical) 
to-ro-no- is all the more surprising and demands the adducing of 
another, more powerful principle; and external sandhi may be the 
best candidate (the syntagmatic position is right). Yet there remains 
a final doubt — apart from the admitted uncertainty of the Myc. 
transcriptions — namely that if external sandhi can override the 
claims of lexical indication it must be stronger than the internal 
variety, and to say this is to reverse their apparent relative power in 
Greek phonology as a whole. At best, one can only enter a cautious 
‘not proven’ verdict on these sporadic effects, as they seem to be, of 
outer context 18), To set them up as formulae applicable to all (or 


11) Myc. to-pe-za seems to give the doublet to te&meCa, but the latter is 
curious, if *g¥tv-ped-ia is its origin. txem-would be expected in any case; and as 
early as Myc. one looks for *ge-to-vo-pe-za (cf. qe-to-vo-po-pi). No doubt the 
etymology is obscured, perhaps by (earlier?) tetme« (Boeot. acc. to Hesychius, 
otherwise teéme5d8a) — a more useful article on rough floors. 

12) J. Kurylowicz, Proc. 8th. Intern. Cong. Ling., 220f. (neat explanation 
also of the apparent Hitt. anomaly in the form of the zero grade nasal infix 
in verbs). 

13) Tf the reflexes of IE semivowels, as seen in Vedic, suggest a division of 
the structure CSV- into (ncn-absolute initial) -CSV- (functioning like VCSV-) 
and (absolute initial) /CSV- (functioning like CCSV-) (so Edgerton, Language 
xix (1943), 83ff. passim), there is nothing to tie the former of these with specifi- 
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many of) the languages of a genetically related group is not very wise. 

There would be less inclination to withhold belief in the syntagm 
as an JE factor in the histories of sounds and sound-complexes if two 
pieces of evidence were forthcoming: first, a notable proportion of 


alternating forms (or potentially alternating forms) in contextual — 


positions where shift or omission or intrusion is likely or parallelled; 
and secondly, a liberal quotation of doublets both intralingual and 
interlingual. In fact, only one alternation measures up reasonably 
adequately to these qualifications — that of initial sC-/C-. Where 
pairs exist lexical distinction is commonly absent, which brings to 
mind a continued free variation involving a naturally unstable sound: 
but an original IE sandhi relation remains possible; unique, it may be, 
but still possible 14). 

Other demonstrations of this so-called IE activity, however, must 
remain under something of a cloud. A recent theorist, accounting for 
the diverse first person singular verbal endings 5), uses internal 
(enclitic) and external sandhi together (in the sequence verbal root + 
pronominal suffix + following word); and the reflexes are as un- 
objectionable in the former case as they are unbelievable and un- 
necessary in the latter. From his enclitic element H(m) (cf. *eg¢/oH: 
*eéHe/ m), itself preceding absolute final position, it is not difficult to 
deduce -6 or -h(z) (-V + H/), -dm(t) (-V + Hm) -é/6/am (-H + Hm/) 1%) 
-d (-C + Hem), -m (-C + H®/om/) — if one is prepared to accept 
such an origin for the ‘thematic’ vowel, with medio-passive -ai as an 


cally external composition in languages other than Vedic. Nor does the attempt 
to explain Gk. fem. ending -1% via acc. -rév < -7m need external sandhi either: 
the pattern atyu/ gives acc. -im/ > -té/, which did not ‘feel’ right and received 
its final -y through the same instinct as gave its -« to Ziv, and replaced the 
-a- of xelatat/o etc. by -v-. 


14) The sequence VC is the only one within which the emergence of s is not 


seen in the IE languages (for CC > CsC, as for the elisions VsC > VC, CsC > 
CC, see the grammars). Hoenigswald, bringing into line SHV-/HV-, avoids the 
lexical (near-) identity seen in the (c)réyoc, (s)melt type (an opposition is more 
likely to maintain both terms of a contextual alternation); but he specifically 
rejects IE sandhi as the source of the alternation, preferring sandhi in particular 
historical languages as the retaining influence (Language, xxviii (1952), 182ff.). 

15) Heller, Language, xxxiii (1957), 19ff. The realizations of his syntagmata 
are hard to relate to known historical reflexes. 

16) E.g. *e-gteHa- (cf. *g¥e-g¥eHa+Ha > BéBaxa?) + Hm/ > *egteHam 
> EBav. 
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extension to this form, and -oyav perhaps showing conflation with 
the -Hz + Hm/ reflex. This is at least as successful as the bringing in 
of the following word as an attempt to sort out this particular complex. 

Another essay in the use of this awkward device sets more problems 
than it solves. Martinet has recently extended Sapir’s notion that 
-H + H+ V- > -kV-, to account for the initial consonant of SI. 
kostp, Lat. costa (but Hitt. hastai, Gk. dotéov, < *HTs3est-) 17), and has 
afforded a good example of the general and particular drawbacks 
inherent in this approach. In general, it is unsound to meddle with 
word-initial position in IE as a whole, and no better to treat a random 
section of the IE field so; and external sandhi in Slavonic is more than 
suspicious 18). Moreover in this particular case (even if we admit 
os/costa as a doublet, and ignore theories by which host» derives its 
initial from a prefix (*p)kw-) 19), it is odd that the supposed context 
(fem. adj. -aH + H- fem. noun) does not produce Lat. *canus (hanas) 
— or, if Hz is demanded by the hypothesis, *covis (for H3 here, see 
Benveniste, Origines, 176); even more, while the internal sandhi which 
is the model (-H + H- > -k-) is probably acceptable in Greek, (otpwxa 
< *e-streH® 2°) + Ha?1), Latin appears specifically to reject it (*bhleH* 
+ Hai *1) > flavt). True, one may be tempted to say that the lip- 
rounding feature makes all the difference (-H*H- > -HH*- > -H*-), 
and that Yotewxa is ‘analogically’ affected by forms like é9yxa (*e- 
dheH, + Ha) — or, to make it sound better, that -H*H- in Greek 
‘falls together with’ -HH-. But then, if -H*H- ‘falls together with’ 
-H*- in proto-Italic, as one expects 22), one still looks for the necessary 


17) Proc. 8th. Intern. Cong. Ling., 51. 

18) Cf. Galton, op.cit., passim. 

19) So P. Thieme, Die Heimat der idg. Gemeinsprache (1954), 45f., binds 
kostb to Sl. koza, Lat. caper. Hazardous as this use of the “pecus’ prefix may be, 
it is as safe as deriving non-fem. caper from -H Haper; or are we to work from 
capra < -H preceding ill-attested (H)apra? 

20) For eH% > &*C/auV see A. Martinet, Word 9 (1953), 257. 

21) -Hais a reasonable quotation for this ending, although it argues ostensibly 
for e.g. méroupa < *merour + Ha, whereas the Homeric evidence shows the 
*te-typ-ntai > tetedqpatat type as the start-point for the ‘aspirated’ perfect. For 
-Hai (or -Hgei or some American equivalent — so Hamp, Word 11 (1955),402t.) 
see now Kurytowicz, Proc. 8th. Intern. Cong. Ling., 236, adducing Anatolian 
(Luwian etc.) -sa + presentive -i (with the corroboration that -ta-i becomes 
-ti, not, as primary -ti, -z7). 

22) Hamp. of.cit., 403. 
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Latin internal shift -HH- > -k- (e.g. -H-Hai > -ci). But the forms 
are lacking: féct and 7éci (the socalled ‘strong aorists’) are to be divided 
féc-t, iéc-t (cf. fac-io, iac-io), the dorsal being now a root element and 
the words no doubt early loans accepted in a metanalysed, durchgehend 
form — cf. Cypr. 8ax-ov: they are therefore irrelevant, and nothing 
else offers itself. 

It follows that a sound statement of the criteria which will allow 
us to admit the influence of the whole utterance upon the part in 
working out the histories of stable, repeated and separately quotable 
IE word-sounds — that this statement is a prime necessity and will 
help enormously. Until it appears, external sandhi is an attractive but 
expensive and unreliable toy for historical phonologists, or — worse 
still — a mechanism for the ad libitum disregarding of the provisions 
of sound-laws. After all, Leskien gained a notable if not always 
remembered victory in 1876; let us not too lightly surrender the ground 
then won. 


Durham, 33 Western Hill N. E. CoLLINGE 


A NOTE ON STATISTICAL METHODS 
IN COMPARATIVE LINGUISTICS 


Summary 


It is desirable to distinguish between lexicostatistics as a means of proving 
relationships between languages or linguistic groups not previously known to 
be related, and glottochronology as a means of measuring the time depths of 
separations between languages or linguistic groups already known to be related. 

For proof of relationships structure statistics, i.e. the application of statistical 
methods to comparisons of structural elements, needs to be stressed as an 
indispensable complement of lexicostatistics. 

This is illustrated with tests. 


There are, in the litterature on lexicostatistics, or glottochronology 
as it is also called, two things which have struck me as remarkable 
and worthy of comment. The first is that nowhere, as far as I can 
see, a clear distinction is made between what I would call glottochrono- 
logy in the stricter sense of the word, i.e. a means of dating separations 
of languages or linguistic groups known to be related, and lexicosta- 
tistics as a means of proving genetic relationships between languages 
or groups not previously known to be related. This fact is, perhaps, 
best illustrated by the indiscriminate use of the two terms for the 
same technique. And yet “lexicostatistics’’ is a more general and 
neutral expression than “glottochronology”’ which implies an historical 
element that is lacking in “lexicostatistics’”. This merging of two 
distinct concepts may be partly due to Swadesh’s own simultaneous 
treatment of them, although to the attentive reader the difference 
should be perceptible enough 1). Also the subject has been treated 
largely by anthropological linguists who are often more interested 
in the time depth possibilities it offers than in its linguistic importance 
as such. 

Apart from purely logical and methodological considerations — the 
time depth of a relationship can only be estimated after the re- 


1) Compare for instance pp. 312 sqq. with p. 326 of Swadesh’s “Perspectives 
and problems of Amerindian comparative linguistics’ (Word, 10, 1954), where 
“the problem of proof” and ‘‘the problem of determining the order of relation- 


ship’’ are treated respectively. 
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lationship itself has been established — there is this in favour of 
making the distinction, that in large areas, such as New Guinea for 
instance, there is as yet no question of measuring the time depths 
of linguistic splits, but only of patient and prudent attempts at 
reducing the complex pattern of extreme linguistic diversity. And to 
this end lexicostatistics as a means of establishing and proving relation- 
ships can be of importance, while glottochronology as a means of 
measuring the time depths of the relationships is, linguistically, 
premature, as long as we have not even an outline picture of the 
latter. 

There is, however, a second and more important argument in 
favour of making a distinction between the two concepts and, conse- 
quently, between the two terms. This is that many of the objections 
that can be raised against lexicostatistics are concerned with the 
assumption — a ‘‘discovery” according to Swadesh 2) — that the basic 
vocabulary of a language tends to be replaced at an approximately 
constant rate, and that this rate is uniform for all languages. This 
assumption has not been proved. It was found correct in a test of only 
thirteen languages covering a history of little more than 2,000 years 3), 
and Gudschinsky 4) rightly doubts that the reality of the as- 
sumption has been adequately demonstrated since Swadesh himself 5) 
has for various reasons discarded as invalid ten out of the thirteen 
test languages, although in the same article he continues to speak 
of the rate as uniform. I have myself) criticized Swadesh’s “‘dis- 
covery’, adducing examples where the theory would not work (nota- 


2) “Lexicostatistic dating of prehistoric ethnic contacts’ (Proceedings of the 
American philosophical society, 96: 452-463, 1952). Cf. also Swadesh, ‘‘Archeolo- 
gical and linguistic chronology of Indo-European groups” (Am. Anthrop., 55: | 
349 sqq., 1953), and Swadesh, ‘‘Mosan I: A problem of remote common origin”’ 
(IJAL, 19: 26-44, 1953). 

3) See also R. Lees, ‘“The basis of glottochronology”’ (Language, 29: 113-127, 
1953). 

4) “Three disturbing questions concerning lexicostatistics’”’ (IJ AL, 22: 212-3, 
1956a). Cf. also her “‘The ABC’s of lexicostatistics (glottochronology)”’ (Word, 
12: 175-206, 1956b). 

5) “Towards greater accuracy in lexicostatistic dating’ (IJ AL, 21: 121-137, 
1955). 


6) “Prospects of a ‘Papuan’ comparative linguistics’ (Bijdvagen Kon. Inst., 
113: 70-91, 1957). 
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bly as between Dutch and English and between Dutch and German). 
To this I can now add a comparison between Old Netherlandic (Old 
Low Frankish) of the so-called Carolingian Psalmfragments of Wach- 
tendonck, dating from the beginning of the 10th century A.D. 2), 
with New Netherlandic (Dutch). This shows that in ca. 1.05 millen- 
nium out of 68 words in the old language, occurring in Swadesh’s 
100 word test list, fully 63 words, or 92,6%, were retained, or 61 
words, or 89,7%, if the words for “many” which is manage in ON, 
and for. “hair’”’ which is *lok in ON (gen. s. lockis, acc.p. locka) are not 
counted as retentions because NN menige and NN Jok, though common 
words, are in every day language usually replaced resp. by veel, vele 
(= Eng. “much” and “many”: ON wilo, filo- is rather = Eng. “much” 
than “many’’), and by haar (NN lok is rather = Eng. “lock of hair’). 
The other “losses” are: ON mikil, NN groot, ‘big’; ON luttika (nom.p.), 
NN Alen, “small” (although NN Jttel still exists but in restricted 
and somewhat modified usage); ON quethan, NN zeggen, “‘say’’ 
(although ON farseggon occurs once in the sense of ‘‘excuse’’); ON 
thu, NN 7y, “thou”; and ON *rvesldn (ger. te reslane, 2 p.p. ind.praes. 
reslat), NN doden, “kill” (NN slaan = “strike, beat’’; verslaan = 
“peat, defeat, slay’). This result, which means a retention rate of 
93%, or with a very strict count 90,2%, per millennium, is not only 
very different from the retention rate of approximately 81% per 
1,000 years used for Swadesh’s old 215 word test list, but also sub- 
stantially higher than the rate of approximately 86% used for the 
100 word list (Swadesh 1955: 127). It lies between the maximum rates 
recorded for German (90%) and Swedish (94,49) which latter, 
according to Swadesh, there is reason to believe has been scored 
too high by about 5 percentage points (zbzd.: 130-1). This result is 
the more significant since the ON Psalmfragments are in an eastern 
Low Frankish dialect, while modern Dutch is mostly based on a 
western Low Frankish dialect. This may perhaps account for such a 
“loss” as e.g. ON thu, since NN 717 is due to Frisian or Ingweonic 
(i.e. western) substratum influences. Also, since the text is so frag- 
mentary, chance may have played a role in that the simple verb 


?) See for this text recently H. K. J. Cowan, “De oudnederlandse (oudneder- 
frankische) psalmenfragmenten”’ (Textus Minores, ed. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1957), 
and the litterature mentioned there. 
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*seggon (cf. farseggon mentioned above) is not recorded as against 
quethan which is; the closely related Old Saxon, at any rate, has 
seggian as a synonym of quedan. Similarly OS has grét (NN groot) as 
a synonym of mikil. The retention score for the 68 words used could, 
therefore, actually prove to be even higher if the material were richer 
than it is. Also I doubt that the percentage would be appreciably 
lower if the full test list of 100 words were available instead of only 
68 words. In fact, out of an additional 13 words occurring in the older 
215 word list only one “‘loss’”’ was counted: “at’’, which is expressed 
by an in the ON text and by ¢e in NN, ?o, ¢e in ON being rather 
equivalent to Eng. “to”. This addition, therefore, does not lower 
the retention rate. The least one can say is that there are reasons 
for grave doubt about the constancy and uniformity of the ratio for all 
languages. 

It is not necessary, of course, to accept the validity of the theory 
in order to draw conclusions concerning relative degrees of relationship 
as soon as the relationships are proved and the percentages of cognates 
in the compared languages known. These percentages themselves 
supply the necessary data for that. What is impossible or not proved 
to be possible is the fixing of the degrees by dating the times of sepa- 
ration of the proto-languages. Speaking of “‘an indicated divergence 
time, representing both the duration and degree of separation’”’ and 
which is “‘not necessarily an actual divergence time”? (Swadesh 1954: 
326), does not help much since the time measurement remains with 
its dubious elements. 

Now the assumption of a constant and uniform retention rate is 
not, as is sometimes said (e.g. Gudschinsky 1956a: 212), the basis of 
lexicostatistical theory, but of glottochronology in the sense that I 
have just attributed to this term. The basis of lexicostatistics is the 
probability calculus. And against the validity or the usefulness of 
this calculus itself for linguistic purposes no serious doubts, as far as 
I can see, have been raised. Why should they? There is no reason why 
the calculus should not be as useful to provide a reliable measure of 
proof in linguistics as it has been for other disciplines, provided that 
it is translated in a form appropriate to that end. What is subject 
to discussion, therefore, are the reguivements that should be postulated 
to make the probability calculus applicable for linguistic purposes. 
This being so, we can, if necessary or so desired, easily raise the 
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minimum standards for accepting proof. We can, with Fairbanks 8) 
raise the phonetic expectancy ratio, and/or, with Kroeber 9) use 
longer test lists (although Swadesh, 1955, in spite of Kroeber, reduced 
his original list in order to discard items that had proved to be either 
non-universal or not sufficiently non-cultural etc.), and/or, with 
Fairbanks, Gudschinsky (19560) and W. Bright 1°), use stricter rules 
for judging word agreements if phonological correspondences are not 
previously known. But none of these criticisms seriously questions 
the lexicostatistic technique as such. 

More serious seems to be Hoijer’s critique 14), according to which 
“none of the items of the test list are necessarily ‘relatively neutral 
in their cultural implications’ ...., to say nothing of their being 
‘universal and non-cultural’, and which judges it doubtful that any 
test list, though “‘taken as a whole (it) may well represent an area 
of experience common to all mankind, (can) also provide a division 
of this area into one hundred ‘easily identifiable broad concepts 
which can be matched with simple terms in most languages’. Yet 
Hower himself made almost unqualified use of the technique for his 
later “Chronology of the Athapaskan languages’’. His criticism is, 
without doubt, too severe. He admits himself that “it is true, of 
course, that we can avoid items which are obviously culture-bound 
(like most kinship terms, or terms related to a particular political 
system or set of religious beliefs) and that items can be excluded 
which have reference to geographic and climatic factors of restricted 
distribution”. Only he adds that “what cannot be avoided is the 
particular patterning of categories and types that a language and the 
culture to which it belongs impose upon lexicon and vocabulary...” 
I cannot see, however, — and Hojjer, in applying the method to 
Athapaskan, apparently does not think so himself — that this should 
invalidate any test list, let alone the entire technique. In its extreme 
consequence it would mean that no two comparative lists are ever 


8) “A note on glottochronology” ([JAL, 21: 116-20, 1955). 

9) “Linguistic time depth results so far and their meaning’ (1JAL, 21: 
91-104, 1955), especially p. 97. 

10) “Glottochronologic counts of Hokaltecan material’ (Language, 32: 
42-48, 1956). 

11) ‘“‘Lexicostatistics: a critique’ (Language, 32: 49-60, 1956). Cf. also 
Hoijer, ‘“Chronology of the Athapaskan languages” (IJ AL, 22: 219, 1956). 
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valid, whatever their composition and however large the number of © 
agreements, and this would unsettle the basis for all comparative — 
linguistics. But the final paragraph of his critique seems to indicate 
that it is the errors by overestimating vocabulary losses that he © 
fears and the resultant errors in retention percentages and times of — 
separation (i.e. errors in glottochronology) rather than errors in judgment 
of relationships. : 
Nevertheless, Hoijer’s objections are important enough to question — 
the advisability of using lexical statistics alone. And examples from 
more than one area increase this doubt. Thus in Malay at least 7 of | 
the 97 ‘“‘non-cultural’’ words of the test list used by Swadesh in his ~ 
second experiment (1954) appeared to be Sanskrit loanwords, thus — 
yielding a percentage of more than 7 of apparent cognates (Cowan, 
1957). In the Achehnese language of North Sumatra there were 22% — 
cognates with the Mon-Khmer languages of Indo-China as against 
67% cognates with Austronesian or, where this language does not 
conform with Austronesian as reconstructed by O. Dempwolff, with 
Malay. The residue of ca. 10% could not be placed, possibly because 
of insufficient data in Mon-Khmer. For the close relative of Achehnese, 
the Cham language of Indo-China, the figures were not much different. 
In the case of these two languages the situation was further compli- 
cated because of the distant relationship that undoubtedly ae 
between the Austronesian and Mon-Khmer families as such, a fact — 
that is also of importance for structural and morphological comparisons ; 
(Cowan, zbid.). In New Guinea mainland Melanesian languages little - 
more than 35% of the vocabulary appeared to be Austronesian, — 
although the distribution of the AUN material is not the same for — 
every single language. This means that a considerable quantity of — 
lexical material must belong to a Papuan substratum. This conclusion , 
finds support in the fact that the Papuan substratum that Capell 12) _ ‘ 
reconstructed in the Melanesian languages of South Eastern Papua — 
includes no less than 37% of the words occurring in the 97 word list — 
mentioned above, although these do not all occur in every single 
language (Cowan, 2bid.). On the other hand non-AUN (‘Papuan’) — 
languages sometimes show a considerable number of loanwords from 
AUN, which in e.g. Lawuna of S. E. Papua amounts to 14% of the 
oo 


12) “The linguistic position of south eastern Papua’’, Sydney, 1943. 
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test list. A further complication is that sometimes even certain 
structural features of morphology and syntax are borrowed from 
_ AUN by Papuan languages or found in AUN (Melanesian) as Papuan 
substratum features (Cowan, ibid.). 

As I pointed out for the Achehnese-Cham case, ‘‘the answer to 
the problem cannot be satisfactorily given by applying Swadesh’s 
methods alone. An approach along broader lines is needed” (ibdid., 
p. 75). “However, as ... Swadesh’s methods ... present a workable 
basis for the lexical comparison of languages that have diverged 
widely, they deserve(d) to be tried in the Papuan field” (p. 77). 
For “quite apart from the question whether comparison of grammati- 
cal structures alone will ever be sufficient to prove genetic relation- 
ships, there is the simple fact that for many languages only vocabularies 
and no grammars are as yet available’ (p. 71). Recently Swadesh 
himself 18) expressed similar ideas, saying that “in establishing a 
genetic relationship, either structure or lexicon may be used as the 
first clue, but both must be involved in the final proof’. 

This takes me to the second point: the application of statistical 
methods for structural comparisons. It is, at this point, only fair to 
recall that some early applications of statistics in linguistics were 
precisely in the fields of phonology, morphology and syntax 14), 
‘But the tendency seems to have been towards re-adapting the tech- 
niques used there to lexical ends. Swadesh (1954: 313) has, in a 
footnote, expressed credit for Bjorn Collinder’s first effort at a mathe- 
‘matical proof of relatedness, adding that this approach was based 
rather on structural elements than on vocabulary, as if this deserved 
less attention, although it is true that Swadesh did briefly point to 
‘such recurring elements in Amerindian as ” for the first person pronoun 
and m for the second (bid. 311-2). Kroeber and Chrétien 15) improved 
Jan Czekanowski’s ‘method of differential diagnosis by quantitative 
‘correlation determinations’ for the classification of IE languages, 
resting ‘upon the recognition of isolable and definable features or 
y. 

4 18) “Problems of long-range comparison in Penutian’”’ (Language, 32: 22, 


1956). 
14) See the litterature mentioned by Bj. Collinder, “La parenté linguistique 


et le calcul des probabilités” (Uppsala wniversitets arsskrift, 1948), p. 1. 
15) “Quantitative classification of Indo-European languages” (Language, 


1 ; 83-103, 1937). 
. 
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traits’. But Chrétien recently 16) used the technique for determining 
word distributions in the Melanesian languages of South Eastern 
Papua. 

For structure statistics, as it could be called in contrast with lexi- 
costatistics, both comparisons of material elements of morphology 
and of non-material traits or features of principle may be tried. Both 
were used by Jan Czekanowski 1’) in his quantitative classification 
experiment in IE. Of the latter he included such items as conjunctive, 
optative, dual in verbs, dual in nouns; of the former augment, suffixes 
like -bhis and -mis, verb-ending in 7 etc. Kroeber and Chrétien (1937) 
on the other hand did not include non-material features in their list. 
But in these experiments the object was classification of a group of 
languages known to be related and with a long, well-known history. 
To that end non-material features of the kind mentioned may well 
be of use. But for the comparison of languages not known to be relat- 
ed but whose relationship one tries to establish and prove, they are 
too abstract. They are not isolable and definable like morphological 
elements, and some categories, even when they seem similar, are not 
readily comparable from language to language because a different 
interpretation may be given to them as between different languages. 
In an experiment with four widely separated Papuan languages the. 
present writer attempted, along similar lines, though somewhat 
simplified, as Collinder’s but necessarily with the use of non-material 
features only, to establish a connection between these languages, 
and to prove that this connection cannot be due to chance, thus 
establishing a large area of apparently related languages. The languages 
were chosen (1) for their dislocation as extreme West — extreme East 
and extreme mid-North — extreme mid—South, and (2) for the fact 
that they belong to the very few which have been studied sufficiently 
though not ideally. They were, therefore, sufficiently random. The 
results seemed satisfactory enough in that the languages in question 
had in common a substantially higher number of features than the 
chance expectancy out of a random sample of 50. But on more than 
one point doubts rose about the interpretation of categories as between 


16) “Word distribution in southeastern Papua” (Language, 32: 88-108, 1956). 
Chrétien used Capell’s material, cf. note (12) above. 

17) “Na marginesie recenzji P. K. Moszyntskiego 0 Ksiqzce: Wstep do historji 
Slowian”’ (Lud, Ser. II, Vol. II, 1928), cited from Kroeber and Chrétien, 1937. 
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the compared languages. Also it is uncertain, and will probably always 
be uncertain in such cases, whether the alternative of chance here 
must be necessarily genetic relatedness. Many of the features which 
characterize Papuan — for although “Papuan’’ is little more than a 
cover term for those languages in and around New Guinea that are 
in a negative sense not Austronesian they have such traits in common — 
are also found in other linguistic groups elsewhere in the world, 
notably in those which are sometimes with an unhappy name called 
“primitive”. This fact calls for an explanation, but not more so than 
the fact that certain features seem to be common to all or most 
languages in the world. What did come out fairly clearly was the 
closer unity of “‘type’’ of the Papuan languages as against Austronesian, 
which latter was for contrast included in the experiment. But this 
fact is nothing new and is precisely why they have been given a 
separate name for themselves, though not a genetic group name. 

The other approach, use of specific morphological elements, is 
much more concrete. As mentioned en passant it was Collinder, in 
his comparison of Uralic and Altaic (1948), who first employed 
structural material for a proof of relatedness. He used nominal case- 
endings and conjugation affixes, though also pronominal stems. 
This first effort of Collinder’s has been criticized by V. Pisani in the 
present journal (Vol. III, 1952-3, pp. 1 ff.). But the main objections, 
such as the question as to whether the alternative of chance is “‘parenté, 
emprunt”’ or “‘affinité élémentaire’’ 174), were mostly eliminated or 
considerably reduced in the later experiments of Swadesh and others. 
And it is precisely in order to further test and improve the method 
that experiments have been and should be continued. Apart from the 
somewhat elaborate method used by him, the importance of the 
statistical comparison of structural matter as an indispensable com- 
plement of lexicostatistics deserves to be stressed. That this approach 
can be very useful and in certain cases even be the only expedient 
becomes clear when we re-examine my comparison by Swadesh’s 
1954 method of the West Vogelkop languages in Western Netherlands 
New Guinea with the non-Austronesian languages of North Halmahera 


17a) I leave aside here the question of the true relation between “‘parenté” 
and “emprunt” as put by Pisani in this connection, because it does not especially 
concern these statistical methods but in fact the entive problem of the “‘genetic’’ 
relationship of languages. 
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outside New Guinea. One of the Vogelkop languages in question, 
Ajamaru (or Mejbrat, as it is also called), yielded “only one dubious 
CVC comparison ... and two CV correspondences (with N. Hal- 
mahera) ... This makes no case. Relationship can be reconstructed 
by chain procedure ... though by a very round about way .... The 
chain relationship which can be constructed, however, finds support 
in the strongly suggestive and significant fact that the pronouns, 
including those that do not occur in Swadesh’s 97 word list, show a 
close likeness to those in the NH languages ... notably also ... the 
pronominal prefixes in use in conjugation’’. This was shown in a table, 
and the conclusion added that ‘‘the chances that all this is coincidence 
are practically negligible’ (Cowan 1957). 

If we now test these pronominal subject prefixes by Swadesh’s 
recently proposed more precise new method (1956: 38-9) we obtain 
the following results. We arrange the material in a table, this time 
using the nearly extinct Ibu dialect of North Halmahera only, because 
this has the more archaic forms as van der Veen 18) has shown. The 
prefixes are mostly CV but, apart from Ibu 3 p.s.m. o- and 3 p.s. 
non-hum. 7-, only the consonants are considered because the vowels 
are unstable in Ajamaru, dropping before stem vowel and sometimes 
also before consonant, and because their phonological relations 
cannot be determined. 


person Ibu _ Ajamaru 
ee to- t(e)- 

is no- n(e)- 

SS ri O- j(e)- 

Saher mo- m(e)- 

3 s.n.h. i- — 

LED. Ex: mi- —_ 

1 p.in. ne- n(0)- 

2th ni- n(e)-, b(o)- 
3 Pp. na- n(e)-, m(e)- 


In some NH dialects the 3 p.s.m. is wo-, the 1 p.p.in. wo-, po-, fo-, 


18) “De noordhalmaherase taalgroep tegenover de austronesiese talen’”’ 
(doct. thesis, Leiden, 1915), pp. 180, 184, 187 and 188-9. For Ajamaru see J. E. 
Elmberg, “Notes on the Mejbrat people of the Ajamaroe district’’ (Stockholm, 
1954, mimeographed), and Cowan, 1957. 
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ho-, and the 3 p.p. jo-, go-, du-. For non-human things in the plural 
the singular is used in NH and it can, therefore, be omitted from the 
comparison. In Ajamaru the 2 and 3 p.p. each have two different 
forms in different conjugations, which will be included in the cal- 
culation in order to observe strict objectivity. In Ajamaru no separate 
exclusive form of the 1 p.p. exists. In this language also there is no 
special form for the 3 p.s. non-hum., the 3 p.s.f. being used to that end. 
Apparently the distinction here is between male humans and everything 
else as against the NH distinction between humans, subdivided in 
males and females, and everything else. Since, therefore, class contents 
appear to have shifted a little, it is only fair to count Ibu 3 p.s.n.h. 
z- and Ajamaru 3 p.s.m. j(e)- as corresponding because the shift in 
class content may very well have been accompanied by a shift in 
_ forms. This is, moreover, largely confirmed by the fact that the 
incorporated object affix for the 3 p.s.m. actually is -7-, -wi- in NH. 
Also the 3 p.p. form jo-, go- of other NH dialects seems to be related. 

We have, then, 9 x 9 = 81 total pairs involved in the comparison, 
with 22 possible agreements if meaning is not considered, viz. I. 
pore Nt (é) Lino, newni, naeach = A. 3  n(e)and.1: x (0); I. 
mo and mi each = A. 2 X m(e); I. 1 = A. 7(e). This makes a chance 
expectancy ratio of 22 = 27,16%. The actual number of corres- 
pondences if meaning is taken into account is, however, 7 out of 9, 
or 77,77%; that is more than 24/5 times what could be expected from 
chance. Even without admitting I. 1 = A. 7(e) the actual agreement 
percentage is 66,66%, that is nearly 24 times the chance expectancy. 

The chance expectancy ratio, as calculated according to Swadesh’s 
new method, was checked empirically with a simple experimental 
device, namely the use of two sets of 9 ‘“‘Scrabble’”’ game letters each, 
corresponding to the two sets of single prefix phonemes involved in 
the comparison under discussion. The two sets were set apart in two 
heaps with their backs up, and, after shuffling, two letters, one from 
each heap, were taken simultaneously and at random, and turned. 
The number of times that an identical pair (“agreement’’) showed on 
turning, was noted. This experiment was repeated a number of times 
planned in advance, viz. 50, so that 50 x 9 = 450 pairs of letters 
have been turned. The result was 114 agreements, or 25,33% of 450; 
the average was, therefore, 144 — 2,28 agreements per experiment, 
or 25,33% of 9. There is, then, only little discrepancy between the 
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calculated and the empirically determined chance expectancy ratios; 
if they differ, the former does so on the safe side rather than otherwise. 
In this connection it is, perhaps, worth noting that after the first ten 
experiments the chance ratio was 23,33%; after twenty: 27 12-96% 
after thirty again 27,77%; and after forty: 25,55%. The 114 agree- 
ments in 50 experiments consisted of 2 x 5, 6 X 4, 8 X 3, 22 X 2, 
and 12 x 1. The maximum of potential chance agreement (obtained 
only twice) was, therefore, 5 out of 9, or 55,55%. This is still sub- 
stantially less than our actual agreement percentage of 77,77, or 
66,66 if I. i = A. 7(e) is not admitted. 

Against the argument as set out above possibly two methodological 
doubts may be raised. One is whether in calculating the chance ex- 
pectancy ratio meaning is really not taken into account, considering 
that it is personal elements we consciously choose to compare. And the 
other is whether the list of elements is a sufficiently large and objec- 
tively chosen sample. As to the first objection I would point out, 
however, that any two test lists, whatever their contents, are neces- 
sarily made up for the meanings of their items. What is meant, of 
course, is the import of meaning when comparing the two lists. The 
second objection seems stronger, but it must be remembered that 
lexical items consist of phoneme complexes, while the present material 
consists of single phonemes only. The objectivity requirement was 
taken into account as well as possible by including in the calculation 
the 2 and 3 p.p. prefixes of different conjugations in Ajamaru. 

However, for confirmation we now shall also test the material 
with a more elaborate method similar to that of Collinder’s. As 
Vendryes 19) has said, “le nombre des phonémes possibles s’étend 
presque a l’infini .... Mais il s’en faut beaucoup que les langues 
utilisent 4 la fois toutes les ressources du langage. Le nombre des 
phonémes de chaque langue est au contraire assez limité’’. Bloom- 
field 29) says that ‘“‘the number of simple primary phonemes in dif- 
ferent languages runs from about fifteen to about fifty’. The average 
per language can therefore, be put at ca. thirty. Collinder put the 
total of possible phonemes hypothetically at 300 and the average per 
language at 50, but in these he includes complex phonemes. For 


19) “Le langage” (1950), p. 40. 
20) “Language” (1950), p. 90. 
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simple primary phonemes we may safely put the number at a total 
of 100; this prevents a too favourable presentation. Our average of 
30 per language is well in keeping with the number in NH (28, see 
Cowan 1957: 87), while Ajamaru, which does not distinguish between 
long and short vowels and between voiced and unvoiced plosives, 
has less (Elmberg 1954: 1, 10). 

The number of known linguistic families in the world is estimated 
at ca. 150, but some 4/5 of these are small Amerindian groups which 
are, moreover, in a permanent course of reduction. We can, therefore, 
safely take into account only a number of 30, the more so considering 
the isolation ever since neolithic times of Papuan by Austronesian to 
the West, North and East, and by Australian to the South. 

These figures are tabulated in a table consisting of 30 horizontal 
lines (for the 30 linguistic families) and 30 vertical columns (for the 
average number of phonemes per language), thus forming 900 squares. 
A pack of 100 numbered cards (for the total of possible phonemes) 
is prepared, the pack is shuffled and 30 cards of it are turned one after 
the other for the 30 squares in the first horizontal line, in each of which 
the corresponding number of the card is noted. This procedure is 
then repeated 29 times (for the other 29 horizontal lines), each time, 
remixing the 30 cards with the 70 remaining cards of the pack, and 
taking good care that the complete pack is reshuffled very well every 
time. What is the probability that two lines at least will show a 
minimum of 4 correspondences? For safety we count only 4 corres- 
pondences instead _of 7, viz. I. to = A. tie); I. t =A. q(e); I. ms A. 
nm only once; and I. m = A. m only once, because the other 3 corre- 
spondences do not contain different phonemes. The results were as 
follows: in 72 cases one agreement, in 15 cases two agreements, and 
in 3 cases 3 agreements as between any two lines. Not once 4 agree- 
ments occurred, and the maximum of 3 was so rare that we may 
safely state that this experiment confirms the findings of the other 
test. 

These results make a very good basis for assuming that the agree- 
ments between Ibu and Ajamaru are not due to chance; and if not 
to chance, to what else than common origin, since there can hardly 
be any suspicion of borrowing here, nor of sound-imitation or cultural 
binding. Also, no objections like those against non-material features 
can be raised here. And in any case the results are a positive confir- 
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mation of the chain relationship that could be arrived at in a very 
round-about way by applying lexical statistics. This case shows that 
sometimes a connection can be demonstrated by structural elements 
even when the vocabulary does not give the slightest suggestion of 
relationship. Incidentally, a case like this makes an attempt at glot- 
tochronological dating illusory, for what is the use of a vocabulary 
retention rate where no vocabulary retention is apparent ? 


Tolsteegplantsoen 26"! , Utrecht H. K. J. Cowan 


PLANNED AND UNPLANNED DEVELOPMENT IN 
MODERN HEBREW * 


Summary 


After many centuries of semi-fossilized existence, Hebrew has regained its 
normality. The development of the re-created language, Modern Hebrew, is 
in certain respects a phenomenon which is of interest to the general linguist. 
Aspects of planned versus unplanned development in the domains of phonology, 
morphology, and vocabulary are here described, in an attempt to clarify the 
relationship between the new constituents of Modern Hebrew, the products of 
recent processes of evolution, and the old constituents, which are legacies of the 
past. Of the above three domains, phonology appears to be the least responsive 
to linguistic planning. In the field of vocabulary, on the other hand, the planned 
activity has been quite successful. The products of the processes of morpholo- 
gical development would perhaps be best described as spontaneous results of 
the need for suitable means of expression; to a certain extent, however, they 
have been influenced by the activities, planned as well as unplanned, in the 
vocabulary domain. 


For many generations primarily a literary and liturgical language, 
today Hebrew is a full-fledged language in Israel — a recognized means 
of communication in a modern society. Two-thirds of a century ago, 
there arose the idea to make Hebrew, the ancient national language, 
once more the common tongue of the Jews of Palestine. At that time, 
the spoken languages of the Jewish population of Palestine were mainly 
Yiddish in the Ashkenazi communities, and Judeo-Spanish and Arabic 
in the Sephardi and Oriental communities. As this idea was carried 
from vision into reality, a new era in the history of the language 
opened: a process of transformation began by which Hebrew, becoming 
a spoken tongue again, regained its normality. 

The revival of Hebrew, closely tied up with the Zionist movement, 
was part of the general renaissance of Hebrew culture in Ottoman and 
Mandatory Palestine (as now it is in Israel), and, at the same time, 
an essential means for the accomplishment of such a renaissance. 
In the Hebrew linguistic revival, we observe the two typical features 


*) The original version of this paper was presented as a contribution to the 
Conference on Economic Planning and Social Policy in Israel, Harvard Univer- 
sity Center for Middle Eastern Studies, May 10 and 11, 1958. 
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of every renaissance, which may be called eclectic continuation and 
innovation 1). The continuation is eclectic because only certain aspects 
of the past are retained; others are rejected. Those aspects of the past 
upon which the renaissance has been based are complemented by 
innovations. 

It is possible to trace the development of Modern Hebrew in terms 
of the processes of eclectic continuation and innovation. Needless 
to say, it is only upon historical considerations that this distinction 
between the two categories of processes can be based. From a descriptive 
point of view, there is neither need nor justification for such a distinc- 
tion. I have found it necessary, however, to point this double-featured 
character of the transformation, since it is of relevance for the subject 
of this paper. One may consider the question of the planned and 
unplanned development in Modern Hebrew to be centered around 
two relationships. The first is the relationship between the old con- 
stituents, which are a legacy of the past, and the new constituents, 
which are products of recent development. The second is the relation- 
ship between the conscious and subconscious processes of trans- 
formation. 

Let us now describe in some detail the planned and unplanned 
development of Modern Hebrew. We shall study this development in 
the domains of phonology, morphology, and vocabulary 2). 


In the early stages of the transformation, the question of the correct 
pronunciation — i.e., the pronunciation which should be adopted by 


1) In the application of these concepts to the revival of Hebrew, the writer 
follows Professor N. Rothenstreich’s analysis of the aspects of cultural renais- 
sance (in a lecture given at the Harvard Hillel House on November 10, 1957). 

2) My thanks are due to Dr. Ben Halpern and to Professors Charles A. Fer- 
guson, Morris Halle, and Chaim Rabin for their remarks regarding various 
points dealt with in this paper. 

A note on transliteration and transcription: Hebrew grammatical terms, 
names of books and articles, as well as all other words which do not serve as 
examples of Modern Hebrew will be transliterated; on the other hand, words 
cited as examples of spoken Hebrew will be transcribed, their transcription being 
based on the pronunciation current in the ‘“‘General’” variety of Israeli Hebrew 
(see below). 
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speakers of the language — was a highly controversial matter. In fact, 
the debate between proponents of the Ashkenazi and the Sephardi 
pronunciations began much earlier than the movement for reviving 
Hebrew. In 1808, Moshe Lemans published a book entitled ’imrad 
s*rupha (‘Pure Speech”) which sought to prove that the Sephardi 
pronunciation of Hebrew was the correct one. This book was followed 
by a series of publications by various authors advocating either the 
Ashkenazi or the Sephardi pronunciation 3). However, it was not until 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when spoken Hebrew 
became a reality, that the discussion of pronunciation ceased to be 
merely a matter of learned argument. 

In order to understand the nature of the discussion about the pro- 
blem of “‘correct”’ pronunciation, we have to bear in mind the specific 
history of Hebrew. For a period of nearly 1700 years, Hebrew existed 
orally not as a spoken language but as a liturgical language, the 
language in which prayer was conducted and sacred texts read and 
studied. At the time when the revival of spoken Hebrew began, the 
various Jewish communities differed, as they still do today, with 
regard to their traditional Hebrew pronunciations, that is the pro- 
nunciations which were preserved in the reading of sacred texts. 
Roughly speaking, these pronunciations may be divided into three 
major groups: the Ashkenazi [main features: distinction between 
gamés and pathah, as well as between sérv7 and sghdl; realization of the 
games as [o] or [u]; no regular realization of the S¢wa mobile; realization 
of the hard t as [t] and of the soft t as [s]; no pharyngeals and no 
emphatics; no gemination; stress usually non-ultimate], the Sephardi 
[main features: pronunciation of gamés as pathah, i.e., as an [a], and 
of séri as s¢ghdl, i.w., as an [e] 4); realization of the S¢wda mobile as a 
short [e] 5); realization of the hard t as [t], and the soft t either as 
[0] or as [t]; preservation of the pharyngeals and of some emphatics; §) 


3) Cf. A. R. Malachi, Ben Yehidha wehammibhta hass¢faraddi (“Ben Yehuda 
and the Sephardi Pronunciation”’), Bitzavon 19 (5718 [1957—58]), 15-20. 

4) Usually, a mean-mid or lower-mid vowel; some Sephardi pronunciations, 
however, have a higher-mid vowel as the realization of the sév7 = s¢ghol. 

5) Or as a mean-mid central vowel [@]. 

6) The pharyngeals and the emphatics have been preserved in most varieties 
of the Sephardi pronunciation — primarily in Arabic-speaking communities, but 
not in all of them. For further details, see I. Garbell in Bulletin de la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris 50 (1954), 233 ff. 
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gemination; stress either ultimate or penultimate], and the Yemenite 
[main features: distinction between gamés [9] and pathah as well as 
between sévi and séghdl; no distinction between pathah and séghol, 
which are both pronounced [e]; realization of the hdlam as [6], or, 
in some regions of Yemen, as the sé? ([e]) ; realization of the $¢a mobile 
as a short [a]; differentiation between hard and soft bgd kt, as well as 
between pharyngeals and non-pharyngeals, emphatics and non-empha- 
tics; gemination; stress usually non-ultimate]. It should be noted 
that each of these pronunciations, and particularly the Ashkenazi and 
Sephardi, exists in several varieties. 

The problem that the leaders of the linguistic revival faced at the 
first stages of the transformation was: What pronunciation should 
be made the standard pronunciation of Hebrew? The Yemenite pro- 
nunciation, being employed by only one community (and, besides, 
hardly known in Palestine and Europe at that time), could not have 
been taken into account; the decision, therefore, had to be made 
between the Ashkenazi and Sephardi pronunciations. 

The decision was made in favor of the Sephardi pronunciation, 
on which Modern Spoken Hebrew (= MSH) is fundamentally based. 
The reasons for this decision, which was strongly backed by the vehe- 
ment activity of Eliezer Ben-Yehuda (1858-1922), “‘the Reviver of 
the Hebrew Language’, were manifold: In certain communities which 
employed the Sephardi pronunciation, Hebrew was occasionally used 
as a conversational language even prior to the first stages of transfor- 
mation, and it was believed, therefore, that this pronunciation would 
serve as a better and more “‘natural’”’ standardized foundation for the 
revival. Some circles considered the Sephardi pronunciation to be more 


“aesthetic” or more correct from a historical point of view than the 


Ashkenazi. The Sephardi pronunciation symbolized, to its adherents, 
the spirit of the cultural renaissance, whereas the Ashkenazi, highly 
reminiscent of Yiddish, represented the Diaspora, the direct continua- 
ation of the immediate past which they rejected. 

Having accepted the Sephardi pronunciation as its established 
standard pronunciation, MSH began to develop in the phonological 
domain, as in the other domains, along lines of its own. When we 
compare the actual phonological system of Israeli Hebrew 7) with the 


*) The term Israeli Hebrew (= IH) is used here to denote the contemporary 
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phonological system of Hebrew in the traditional Sephardi pronunci- 
ation, we observe that the dominant variety of Israeli Hebrew — the 
“General” Israeli variety — does not possess quite a few features of the 
Sephardi pronunciation. Another variety of Israeli Hebrew, the 
“Oriental” variety, shows some Sephardi features which are not posses- 
sed by “General” Israeli Hebrew 8). Both ‘‘General’’ Israeli Hebrew 
and “Oriental” Israeli Hebrew, however, have lost certain features 
of the Sephardi pronunciation. In the following table, the main phone- 
tic features of tne traditional Sephardi pronunciation are compared 


with those of the above two varieties of IH. 


The phonemes 


Traditional Se- 
phardi pronun- 
ciation 


““General’”’ 
Israeli 
Hebrew 


“Oriental’’ 
Israeli 
Hebrew 


historical gamés 
historical hdlam 
historical sévz 


the S¢wa 


the pharyngeals 
/¢/and /h/ 


|w/ 
/t/ 


I. Vowels 


[a], as pathah 
Lo] 

fe], as s@ghol, both 
when the sé77 is follow- 
ed in the orthography 
by a yodh and when 
it is not followed by a 
yoah 


the regular parallel, 
according to traditi- 
onal rules, is a short 
[e] or an [9] 


[a], as pathah 

[o] 
[e], as s¢ghol, but usu- 
ally only when the 
sévt is not followed by 
a yodh; a sert followed 
in the orthography by 
a yodh is usually pro- 
nounced [ei] 
no regular parallel; 
existing parallels vary 
between zero and [e], 
and their occurrence 
is to be explained 
by the phonemic rules 
of Israeli Hebrew 


II. Consonants 


exist (in most varie- 
ties) 


[w]?) 
lingual [r] 


replaced by /’/ (or 
zero) and by / x /, res- 
pectively 


Vv 
mostly velar [y] 


[a], as pathah 
[0] 


[e], as séghdl, usually 
both when the sé77 is 
followed by a yddh 
and when it is not 
followed by ayddh 8@). 


as in ‘“‘General’’ Israe- 
li Hebrew (in most sub- 
varieties of “‘Oriental’’ 
TH) 


} 


exist 


Lv] 
lingual [r] 


spoken Hebrew of Israel; MSH refers to modern spoken Hebrew from its in- 


ception. 


8) For these varieties of IH see Haim Blanc in The Middle East Journal 11 


(1957), 399-400. 


8a) Some sub-varieties of ‘Oriental’ IH, however, have [ei] for a $é77 which 


is followed by a yodh. 
9) In some varieties of the Sephardi pronunciation only; others have [v] 


as the realization of historical / w /. 
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Traditional Se- “‘General”’ “Oriental” 
The phonemes phardi pronun- Israeli Israeli 
ciation Hebrew Hebrew 
4. the emphatics: 
a) /s/ pronounced emphati- | pronounced as the af- | pronounced as the a: 
cally: [s] fricate [ts] fricate [ts] 
b) /t/ pronounced emphati-| pronounced [t] pronounced [t] 
cally: [t] 
cyeyiqy pronounced emphati- pronounced [k] 
cally: [q] 19) pronounced [k] 
5. soft t pronounced [6] or [t] | pronounced [t] pronounced [t] 
Consonantal allophones 
gemination extant according to|nonextant (in its as in ‘‘General’’ Israe 
historical rules traditional sense) li Hebrew (in most suk 
varieties of ‘‘Oriental 
TH) 
III. Prosodic features 
1. stress ultimate in certain | in most cases ultimate | usually as in ‘Gene 
morphological cate- | or penultimate in ac-| ral” Israeli Hebrew 
gories; penultimate in | cordance with the tra- 
others ditional Sephardi 


pronunciation; penul- 
timate, however, in 
certain categories. in 
which the tradition- 
al Sephardi stress is 
ultimate. In some 
cases, the stress is 
antepenultimate or 

11) | preantepenultimate 

2. intonation no intonation extant | intonation patterns of | intonation patterns ¢ 

its own of its own 


We may say that the pronunciation of MSH is Sephardi, or, to be 
more exact, non-Ashkenazi, only in four of its main features: in having 
[a] as the equivalent of historical gamés and [o] as that of historical 
hdlam,; in having [t] — and not [s] — as the equivalent of the historical 
soft t; and in being based upon the Sephardi stress system. These | 
features are in general agreement with the speech habits of speakers 


10) Some of the varieties of the Sephardi pronunciation which have not 
preserved the emphatics (see above, note 6) have [ts], [t] and [k] as the res- 
pective realizations of historical /s$/, / t / and /q /. In a small number of com- 
munities (Aleppo; some of the North African communities), / q / is realized as 
ive 

11) The traditional Sephardi pronunciation is primarily, as are all Hebrew tra- 
ditional pronunciations, the pronunciation of a liturgical form of Hebrew. In its 
liturgical form, Hebrew is recited according to various traditional melodies; 
we have, therefore, to do here with musical melodies but not with the linguistic 

_ feature of intonation. 
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whose native tongues were Central or East European (or, at least, they 
do not clash with these speech habits). This is a result of a process of 
selection and rejection. In reviving Hebrew on the basis of the tradition- 
al Sephardi pronunciation, the speakers who participated in the early 
and middle stages of the transformation rejected (most, of course, 
subconsciously) those features of Sephardi pronunciation which were 
strange to the phonemic systems of their native tongues. Most of these 
speakers were members of Ashkenazi communities, and, as their 
native tongues did not possess (to take only two examples) either the 
pharyngeal consonants or the phonetic feature of gemination, these 
traits of the Sephardi pronunciation were not included in the phonemic 
system of “‘General” IH. 

The rejection of the above features also gave MSH a distinct 
“Western’’, or European, character. Some non-Western features exist 
in ‘‘Oriental’”’ IH, which in certain of its traits, is closer to to the tra- 
ditional Sephardi pronunciation than is ‘‘General” IH. 

To sum up: In the phonological domain, the revival of Hebrew was 
based on a certain linguistic legacy, on the Sephardi traditional pro- 
nunciation. In the course of its development, however, Modern Spo- 
ken Hebrew has acquired a phonemic system which is only in part 
identical with that of Hebrew in the traditional Sephardi pronuncia- 
tion. There was an act of planning in the early stages of the Revival — 
the decision to adopt the Sephardi pronunciation as a model, thus 
making the pronunciation of MSH distinctly non-Ashkenazi. In its 
development, MSH did not stick to this model; following the general 
rules of linguistic evolution, it was strongly influenced by the linguistic 
backgrounds of its speakers. This influence, as might be expected, is 
evident in many phenomena besides the aforementioned rejection of 
the pharyngeals and gemination. Among these phenomena we may 
list the introduction of new phonemes — such as / f /, / v /, the develop- 
ment of initial consonant clusters 12), and the voicing of consonants 
followed by voiced stops or by / z / 18), as well as the unvoicing of some 


12) Classical Hebrew does not possess initial consonant clusters, nor do they 
exist, as a rule, in the traditional Sephardi and Yemenite pronunciations. For 
initial consonant clusters in IH, see Haiim Rosén’s haibhrith sellanu (“Our 
Hebrew’’), 158 ff. (Tel-Aviv, 5716 [1955/6]. 

13) E.g., [xeZb6n] “‘bill’’, ‘invoice’, “‘arithmetic”’ (historical xesbon) ; [ayzava] 
“disappointment” (historical ’akhza@va). The positions in which the voicing in 
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consonants when followed by unvoiced consonants. All these pheno- 
mena, however, are to be explained both in the light of the foreign 
linguistic backgrounds of the Ashkenazi speakers and as resulting 
from processes of internal development. 

From time to time, there have been attempts to make the pronun- 
ciation of MSH more ‘‘Semitic’’ or ‘‘Oriental’”’ — that is, to restore to 
the speech inventory of its speakers some of the original features of 
the traditional Sephardi pronunciation which have been lost in the 
course of the development of MSH (such as the pharyngeal conso- 
nants, the lingual [r], and the gemination), and, on the other hand, to 
eliminate from the spoken language certain features which it has 
acquired (such as the initial clusters). These attempts were initiated 
by scholars and teachers 14) who, in their speech, exemplified the 
phonetically desirable form of the language and urged its adoption. 
An organized body, the Council for the Cultivation of Speech, founded 
in 1946 by Professor S. D. Goitein under the auspices of the Hebrew 
Language Committee (known since 1953 as the Hebrew Language 
Academy), organized lectures and courses intended to promote a 
pronunciation of Hebrew which should be more “‘Semitic”’ as well as 
more aesthetic 15). The success of these activities has been meagre. 

Another attempt to form a standardized Hebrew pronunciation 
which would possess some of the “‘Semitic’’ traits has been made in 
the Hebrew programmes of the Palestine (since 1948: Israel) Broad- 
casting Service. Some of the announcers pronounce the pharyngeal 
consonants in their ‘Semitic’ form, and all of them have a lingual [r] 
(the [r] of the “General” IH is velar). This tendency is, however, 
weaker now than in the first period of Hebrew broadcasting some 
twenty-five years ago. As far as we can now judge, it appears that the 
pronunciation of the announcers has not had any considerable effect | 
on the speech habits of most of the listeners. 


question occurs in IH are partially equal to the positions in which the parallel 
phenomenon takes place in Russian, and one may assume the existence of a Rus- 
sian substrate to the IH phenomenon under consideration. 

14) Mention should be made here of the names of the late Professor 
David Yellin and Dr. Y. Epstein. 

15) See S. D. Goitein, hammocésa letharbith haddibbay mahuthah ufenlatah 
(“The Council for the Cultivation of Speech, its Nature and Work’’), Légonénu 
16 (5708-5709 [1947-8/1948-9]), 55-65. 
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In the early stages of the transformation, there was no real need for 
planning in the field of morphology. The Revival was strongly backed 
by the literary activity of the writers of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century and the early twentieth century. Of particular impor- 
tance was the work of S. J. Abramowitz (better known under the pen 
name of Mendele Mékhér Sefarim), who created a new Hebrew style — 
as a matter of fact, a new written language — which in many respects 
was an appropriate literary foundation for the revived spoken langu- 
age 16). 

The leaders of the Revival either took part in the above literary 
activity, or, at least, were well-versed in its products. And, needless 
to say, they were acquainted with the classical sources of Hebrew. 
These sources could, of course, supply the morphological rules which 
were needed for the revived language and in them, as well as in the 
literature of the second half of the 19th century, the revived language 
found a sound morphological basis. As Hebrew post-Biblical texts 
differ from Biblical texts in many morphological (and morphosyntacti- 
cal) aspects, the problem then could have been theoretically a problem 
of choice: What morphological rules should be adopted, the Biblical or 
the post-Biblical? This problem did not arise, however; in the literatu- 
re of that period (and especially in the works of Mendele Mo6kér 
Sefarim), a language had already been created, the morphological rules 
of which were, from a historical point of view, a result of blending 
Biblical usage with post-Biblical usage (this term being used here in 
its broadest sense). The language of this literature rejected certain 
elements of the morphological and the morphosyntactical legacy 
(such as the jussive and the cohortative, or the tense system of Bibli- 
cal Hebrew), which were found to be redundant or felt to be unfitting; 
at the same time, other elements have been strengthened. This literary 
language guided the early morphological development of MSH. 

In the course of time, and largely due to the necessity to translate 
European terms and concepts, the need arose for morphological inno- 
vations. Most of these “innovations” — to be more precise, we have to 
do here not with linguistic phenomena which are absolutely new to 


16) See E. Y. Kutscher, Modern Hebrew and “‘Israeli’’ Hebrew, Conservative 
Judaism, Spring 1956, 30 ff. 
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the history of Hebrew but rather with an expansion of already existing 
principles — can be classified under the four following categories: 

a) The derivation of new verbs from extant nouns. This was done 
mainly by employing the verbal formation CiCéC with roots possessing 
not more than three consonants (e.g. mikkém “‘[he] located” from 
makom “place”’) or the formations CiCCéC or CiCCCéC with roots, 
most of which were derived from European nouns, which have four 
and five consonants, respectively (e.g. hitlég “[he] catalogued” from 
katalég ,,catalogue”’; tilgréf ‘“[he] telegraphed” from télegraf ‘‘tele- 
graph’’). Most Hebrew roots have three phonemes; this process, how- 
ever, introduced into the language a large number of four and five 
consonant roots. 

b) The formation of new nouns through a process of composition. 
This category includes several types of composition, which vary in 
the nature of the components. These components may be, to give 
just a few examples, two nouns (e.g. kadurégel ‘‘football” from kadur 
“ball” and régel ‘‘foot’’) or a noun and a newly-coined morpheme 
(e.g. koln?a “movie theatre’ from kdl “voice” and “n@?a” a 
morpheme from the root n-w~ “to move’’; zrakdr “‘projector’’ from 
zvak, a newly-coined morpheme from the root z-7-k ,,to throw’”’ and 
or “‘light’’). In certain cases, the products of the process of composition 
do not reflect the original forms of the components, but because of the 
effects of analogy and nominal patterning, reflect somewhat changed 
forms (e.g. biwum “internationalization’’, originally derived from 
beyn-leumt “‘international’’). In other cases, the process of composition 
originated in the written abbreviated form of a group of words. E.g. 
for 765 hamaté haklali ‘‘chief of general staff’, the abbreviation rmtkl 
was first used in writing; pronounced ramatkdl, this form was soon 
accepted by the living usage. 

c) The use of prefixes for the formation of new nouns and adjectives. . 
These prefixes are originally Hebrew (such as 7- “‘un-’’, ‘“‘dis-’’), Aramaic 
(such as taé- “‘sub-”’ ; btdr- or batdr- “‘post-”’), or European (such as pro- 
i prg="): 

d) The use of suffixes, mostly borrowed from European languages, 
for the formation of new nouns and adjectives. Some of these suffixes 
are usually used with nouns which are loanwords by origin (e.g. -cst 
in idealist ,,idealist”; cf. idedl “‘ideal’’); others come with Hebrew 
nouns (e.g. -mtk “belonging to” in kibutsnik “a member of a Kibiits’’). 
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The latter suffixes are mostly found in a substandard type of IH, 
which has a distinct colloquial colour. 

By and large, all these categories of morphological development 
are the spontaneous results of a need for suitable means of expression1’. 
To a certain extent, the process of morphological development has 
been influenced by the organized, as well as by the nonorganized, 
activity in the domain of the vocabulary (see below); on the whole, 
however, we have to do here with an unplanned process of internal 
linguistic adjustment to the needs of a modern society of a western 
type. To a considerable degree, the patterns of adjustment reflect 
contact with the structural principles of European languages. 

There is another aspect of the morphology of MSH which falls 
within the scope of our discussion. I refer here to the problem of 
morphophonemic and morphological “errors”. As a result of certain 
processes, which from a linguistic point of view are absolutely normal, 
the IH forms of certain nouns, adjectives, and verbs are different from 
their historically correct forms. To quote only one example: “‘sincere’”’ 
is kené in IH, whereas the historically correct form of this adjective 
is kén. The form kené reflects both the analogy to the masculine singu- 
lar form of other nouns, the feminine and plural forms of which are of 
the patterns CeCa and CeCim, respectively (kehé: kehd: kehim “dark’’ 
= kené: kend: kenim “sincere’’) and the need to differentiate it from 
kén “‘yes’’. The same kind of “‘error’’ is reflected, e.g., in certain verbal 
forms. These processes, the results of which deviate, as stated above, 
from the norms of classical Hebrew, are in a limited measure counter- 
acted by various activities, which attempt to eradicate the “‘errors’’ 
under consideration and to replace them by the forms which are cor- 
rect from a historical point of view. The most important roles in these 
activities are played by the schools (and various “‘correct language”’ 
courses), the language sections of the daily newspapers, and the 
broadcasting service (both through its “language corner’ and the 
exemplary usage of the announcers). The effects of these activities 
on IH usage cannot be estimated from data available. 


1?) For morphological developments in MSH see also Blanc, of. cit., 401-407. 
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Very acute at the early stages of the Revival, the problem of the 
vocabulary has by now lost its prominence. Today, Modern Hebrew, 
both in its spoken and written forms, possesses a sufficient number 
of words to function normally. Some of these words, especially in 
certain technical domains, are, it is true, foreign, and there is still 
need for authorized terminological dictionaries in some fields — that 
is, dictionaries giving the authorized Hebrew equivalents of European 
technical terms. And, of course, even when an authorized term is 
officially proposed, it frequently has to struggle for acceptance by the 
Israeli speakers; in quite a few cases, the speaker would stick to a 
non—Hebrew term, rather than replace it by its Hebrew equiva- 
lent. 

On the whole, however, the vocabulary problem of the revived 
language seems to have been solved, and this achievement should by 
no means be underestimated. We shall try to see here how Modern 
Hebrew overcame this problem. Let us recall that, at the earliest stages 
of the transformation, Modern Hebrew vocabulary lacked such every- 
day words as the equivalents of kitchen or stamp, not to speak of more 
abstract domains in which equivalents for such concepts as imstitute or 
complex were not extant. The practical need for words was then great, 
the psycho-sociological need perhaps even greater: the Revival had to 
prove, both to its opponents and to its followers, that it was indeed 
within the capacity of Hebrew to function as a spoken language again, 
and that suitable words could be produced. 

The activities which contributed to the solution of the vocabulary 
problem can be classified under two headings — organized (or official) 
and nonorganized (individual) activities. Under the first category 
come the activities of the official language institutes of the Jewish 
community of Palestine and later on, of the State of Israel: the Language 
Committee (Wa‘adh Hallasin, established in 1890 by Eliezer ben 
Yehuda) and the Academy of the Hebrew Language (which, in 1953, 
succeeded the Language Committee). Mention should be made here 
also of the Israel Defence Army’s Committee for Military Terms, 
which, as its name indicates, deals with the special terminological 
needs of the Army. The second category includes the innovations 
created by various individuals. Some of these individuals are well 
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known as writers (notably Bialik and Shlonsky) or as statesmen (David 
Remez and Moshe Sharett) ; others are anonymous. 

The individual activities were sporadic and spontaneous; on the 
other hand, those of the official language institute have been, and are 
still, mostly carried out according to a planned program. Apart from 
orthography, vocabulary is the only domain in the history of Modern 
Hebrew in which projects have been planned and carried out with a 
considerable measure of success. The reasons for this are clear: by the 
activities in the domain of vocabulary, an answer was given to an 
acute need; they constituted an intrinsic part of the transformation 
of Hebrew from a literary and liturgical to a spoken language; and, 
as there was no attempt here to impose upon the speakers any norms, 
rules, or regulations which were in conflict with their speech habits, 
no strong resistance was encountered. In other words: the planned 
activity in the domain of vocabulary did not constitute an interven- 
tion in the linguistic processes which take place in a language in deve- 
lopment; it supplied some of the tools which the speakers needed, 
but, by the very nature of its subject, never attempted to dictate to the 
speakers any rules regarding the phonological, morphological, or 
syntactical use of these tools. Here lies the basic difference between 
the domains of phonology and morphology on the one hand and that 
of vocabulary on the other. 

What lines have been followed in the planned, organized work in 
the field of Hebrew vocabulary? An answer to this question is given 
in the work program of the Language Committee 18). According to 
this program, the planned development of the Hebrew vocabulary 
should proceed on two lines: the Hebrew literature of all periods and 
in all fields should be studied as a prime source for the needed ‘words; 
words not supplied by these Hebrew sources should be formed by the 
Committee ‘‘according to the rules of grammar and on the basis of 
analogy” 19). The above policies have been followed by the Language 
Committee throughout its history (1890-1953), and by its successor, 
the Hebrew Language Academy, which continues the work in this 
field by preparing and publishing various terminological dictionaries. 
There is, however, one significant point in which the planned activity 


18) Zikhvondth wacadh hallason (Memoivres of the Language Committee) 4 (1914), 


77. 
19) [bid., section III, b. 
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had to deviate from the original principles laid down by the Language 
Committee. I refer here to the adoption of non-Hebrew words. In its © 
above-mentioned program of work, the Language Committee stated 
that ‘‘non-Semitic words, even such as are accepted in all Indo-Euro- 
pean languages’ 2°) are not to be introduced into the usage. Taking 
into consideration the socio-cultural setting of the revival process, this 
attitude was too extreme to be realistic. In the course of its develop- 
ment, Modern Hebrew has borrowed a considerable number of words 
from European languages. (We are not concerned here with the 
borrowings from Arabic, these being in full accordance with the 
principles of the Language Committee.) Quite a few of these words 
are “international” (e.g. psixoldégia ‘“‘psychology”’; univérsita “‘uni- 
versity’; rddio ‘‘radio’’); others are technical terms which may 
exist, particularly in the spoken language, side by side with their 
Semitic equivalents (e.g. the non-Hebrew ¢dyer and the Hebrew tsamig 
both denoting English “tyre’’). In certain cases, the European loan- 
words in Modern Hebrew have not preserved their original meanings 
in full. Enérgia is the equivalent of English “energy’’ only when used 
as a concept in physics, other aspects of “‘energy”’ being conveyed by 
the Hebrew word meérets. A chemical reaction, as well as a personal 
reaction, have found a Hebrew equivalent in ¢gwvd; as a historical 
concept, however, Hebrew uses vedktsia as the parallel of English 
reaction #1), 

It appears that the older Modern Hebrew becomes, the more tole- 
rant is its attitude to non-Hebrew words. It is easy to understand why, 
at the early stages of the Revival, the official linguistic attitude to- 
wards borrowing from European languages was utterly negative. At 
those stages, when Spoken Hebrew had to struggle for existence, it 
was imperative to find Hebrew tools of speech for the needs of everyday 
life. A large scale non-Semitic borrowing could not have been accepted 
then as a solution of the vocabulary problem; creating a langue 
mixte, it would have undermined the whole process of the Revival. 
Later on, as a vocabulary largely composed of Hebrew items was gra- 
dually being established, borrowing began to look less perilous. Words 
which several decades earlier had an inferior standing are considered 


20) Jbid., section II, b, 3. 
21) See I. Avineri, kibbuséy hacibhrith bedévéna (‘The Achievements of Modern 
Hebrew’’), 62 ff (Merhavya, Israel, 1946). 
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today to be fully legitimate. It may be of interest to note in passing 
that this change of attitude to the use of European words has its 
parallel in the change which occurred in the attitude of Hebrew spea- 
kers to the use of languages other than Hebrew by members of their 
community. Hostile and aggressive until the end of the thirties, this 
attitude is rather tolerant today: the use of other languages does not 
appear as a threat to Hebrew. 
In reviewing the development of the vocabulary of Modern Hebrew, 
it would be appropriate to consider here a different kind of planning 
which has been taking place in recent years in Israel. Since the esta- 
blishment of the State of Israel, scores of language courses have been 
established, which aim at acquainting the new immigrants with He- 
_ brew in as short a period as possible. These courses (‘‘’Ulpanim’”’), 
which range from a full-day teaching schedule over a period of several 
months to evening classes a couple of times a week, attempt to equip 
the students with a basic Hebrew vocabulary, as well as with the 
necessary morphological and syntactical notions, so as to enable them 
to communicate in Hebrew, both orally and in writing. To a consider- 
able extent, these courses have been efficient tools in accomplishing 
this goal. This holds particulary for the “concentrated” type courses 
in which the language is taught at least for a number of hours a day 
over a period of several months. Needless to say, no direct act of plan- 
ning the development of Modern Hebrew is involved in these or in 
other projects, such as the broadcast of news in “Easy Hebrew’, 
which come to facilitate the linguistic integration of the new immi- 
grants. However, by their very essence, the projects under consider- 
ation play an important role in shaping the vocabulary, as well as the 
syntax, of a not to be neglected part of the Israeli society; a certain 

influence is hereby exerted upon the form of Hebrew employed by a 
considerable number of speakers. It is too early to determine to what 
extent this influence proves to be of a permanent nature. 


* * 
* 


The leaders of the movement which brought about the Revival of 
Hebrew were successful in achieving their aim. Today, two-thirds of a 
century after the beginning of the transformation which made it a 
spoken language again, Hebrew is the national tongue of the State 
of Israel, and its vitality and ability to serve both as a means for every- 
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day communication and a vehicle of literary creativity and scientific 
expression are doubted no longer. In the social and political life of the 
Jewish community of Palestine and the State of Israel, Modern 
Hebrew has played a major role, the importance of which cannot be 
exaggerated. 

Needless to say, the face of Hebrew today is not what was imagined 
by its revivers. This is normal, as every student of language knows, in 
the course of such developments. The very essence of language im- 
poses considerable limitations upon the possibility of planning or of 
any deliberate intervention in the linguistic domain. This applies 
mainly to phonology, morphology, and syntax 22); vocabulary and 
orthography 23) reveal a greater degree of responsiveness to planning 
and intervention. From the linguistic point of view, there is, therefore, 
nothing extraordinary in the fact that, of the domains that have been 
reviewed in this paper, the phonology and the morphology of Modern 
Hebrew have lent themselves to planning in a lesser degree than 
the vocabulary. This will seem all the more normal if we consider a 
fundamental difference between the various categories of linguistic 
data which were available to the revivers at the early stages of the 
transformation. In phonology and morphology, the basic data existed 
in the Hebrew linguistic legacy. For the first domain, they were sup- 
plied by the traditional pronunciations which were preserved in the 
reading of sacred texts; for the second, by the usage of the classical 
literature. In these domains the problem was eclectic: Which of the 
existing pronunciations should be adopted? Which morphological 
principles and elements should be discarded? In regard to vocabulary, 
on the other hand, the revivers faced a problem of vacuum: the spea- 
kers needed many Hebrew words which were not extant. Planning 
— that is, laying the foundations of an organized activity — was essen- 


22) It is practically impossible to review the syntactical development of 
Modern Hebrew, in both its written and spoken forms, as necessary preparatory 
studies of sufficient scope are lacking. 

3) A detailed discussion of the problem of orthography would exceed the 
scope of this paper. It may, however, be of interest to note here that the spelling 
reform of the Language Committee has been effective to a fairly large degree. 
This reform (‘‘the ‘full’ orthography’’) is based upon two principles: on the one 
hand, it seeks to introduce into the orthography hitherto missing vowels; on 
the other hand, it attempts to differentiate between consonants and vowels 
which heretofore were represented in the orthography by the same sign. 
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tial here. In fact, the needs in the domain of vocabulary were to a great 
extent covered by the planned activity of the official bodies (see above) ; 
it was not, however, possible — and one may wonder whether this would 
have been desirable — that the planned activity of the official bodies 
would be the only source to supply the speakers with their much 
needed tools. There was room for non-official activity, based upon the 
linguistic sense of certain speakers and guided by their intuition. 
Neither the official nor nonofficial activity could, however, exclude a 
process of borowing from other languages. 

Were the fathers of the Revival able to listen to the ‘“General Is- 
raeli’”’ Hebrew of today, their major disappointment would be so it 
seems, in the domains of phonology and syntax. Of the three domains 
of Modern Hebrew that have been reviewed in this paper, phonology 
appears to be the least responsive to linguistic planning. In 1914, the 
Language Committee, laying down the guiding principles of its work, 
set up two aims: the first was to make Hebrew capable of serving as a 
spoken language in all branches of life; the second, “‘to preserve the 
oriental [my emphasis] character of the language and its peculiar and 
characteristic form in the pronunciation of letters, in the construction 
of words and in style; to give it the flexibility necessary in order to 
express in full the contemporary thought of mankind” 24). However, 
the Language Committee, which was instrumental in making Hebrew 
a spoken language, could not impose upon the pronunciation of Modern 
Spoken Hebrew a pattern of oriental characteristics. How could there 
be successful planning in the phonological domain, if in any linguistic 
domain at all, in a country the population of which “‘has been formed 
by waves of immigrants hailing from all parts of the world. The in- 
tensity of immigratory streams has been such, that, at certain periods, 
the majority of the population and the overwhelming majority of the 
adult population were foreign born’ 25). In the light of these circum- 
stances, the story of the Hebrew Revival sounds closer to fantasy 
than to reality. It is indeed unique. 
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24) Zikhyonoth wacadh hallason, ibid. 
25) R. Bachi, A Statistical Analysis of the Revival of Hebrew in Israel, Scripta 
Hierosolymitana 3 (1955), 179. 


DIE AUSDRUCKSFORM FUR ,,VERAUSSERLICHEN” 
UND ,,UNVERAUSSERLICHEN BESITZ”’ IM 
FRUHGRIECHISCHEN 
(Das Funktionsfeld von homer. ¢t)o¢) 


Zusammenfassung 


Das homerische Griechisch besitzt eine formelle Opposition ,,verauBerliches’’/ 
,unverauBerliches Besitzverhaltnis”’, ausgedriickt durch a. adnominales otio¢ 
gegeniiber adnominalem 6 oder wito} (ohne Possessivpronomen), b. adnominalen 
Dativ gegeniiber adnominalem Genitiv des Personalpronomens (letzteres ergibt 
sich bei Uberpriifung des Verhaltens des Havers’schen ,, Dativus sympatheticus’’). 
Eine formell mégliche genaue Abgrenzung der ,,Inalienabeln’”’kategorie des 
Homerischen 148t den Vergleich mit den von C. C. Uhlenbeck, Lévy-Bruhl und 
anderen abgegrenzten Parallelkategorien anderer (nicht-indogermanischer) 
Sprachsysteme zu. — Die syntaktischen Verbindungsmdéglichkeiten von tdog bei 
Homer (wie z.B. auch im Lesbischen) sind eng begrenzt und denen eines Pro- 
nomens praktisch identisch. Vom Vokativ abgesehen, steht es 1. attributiv nur 
bei Bezeichnungen von inalienabeln Gegenstaénden, 2. pradikativ nur mit 
bezugsbezeichnender Dativerganzung und nicht in Bezug auf Inalienabilia, 
3. substantiviert (nie mit beschreibender Adnominalerganzung) a. nichtpradi- 
kativ im masc. pl., b. pradikativ, c. im n. pl. mit Dativerganzung (wie 2); 
ferner steht es 4. in vokativischer Anrede. Jeder der genannten syntaktischen 
Stellungen laBt sich ein modernes Ubersetzungsaquivalent zuweisen (1. ,,eigen’’, 
2. ,,zueigen’’, 3.a. ,,Angehdrige’’, b. ,,was (jemandem) zu eigen ist’, c. = 2, 
4. ,,mein’”’, substantiviert ,,Monsieur etc.’’); das Funktionsfeld von hom. 
gtrog ist also nicht lexikal-semantisch komplex, sondern syntaktisch geglie- 
dert. Nachhomerisch fallen die syntaktischen Einschrankungen weg, ¢tiog wird 
nichtpronominales Adjektiv und volles Substantiv, und aus (2) entwickelt sich 
,lieb’”’, ,,Geliebter’”’ in allen Stellungen. 


yi 


z. Die aus den gebrauchlichen Darstellungen des homerischen 
Griechischen geldufige Feststellung, daB otdo¢ entweder ,,lieb” oder 
,eigen’’ heiBt (wobei die etymologisch-semasiologische Prioritat der 
einen der beiden Bedeutungen oft unentschieden bleibt), erweckt den 
Eindruck einer semantischen Aufspaltung des Begriffsfeldes von 
ptdocg oder den eines typisch homerisch-griechischen Begriffsfeldes, 
das etwa der Summe der deutschen Begriffsfelder ,,lieb’”’ und ,elgen”’ 
kongruent ware. Eine nahere Uberpriifung der Gebrauchsweise von 
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pthoc in den beiden groBen homerischen Epen fiihrt jedoch zum Schlus- 
se, daB die den beiden deutschen Ubersetzungsaquivalenten ,,lieb” 
und ,,eigen’’ entsprechenden Gebrauchsweisen eher syntaktisch aus- 
einandergehalten sind, sodaB es fiir das Homerische gar nicht zutreffend 
ist, von einem Begriffsfeld ,,lieb + eigen” zu sprechen; es wird sich 
vielmehr erweisen, da gewisse syntaktische Konstruktionen von 
otros ein Ubersetzungsaquivalent »elgen, angehdrend’’, andere wieder, 
von den ersteren deutlich geschiedene, etwa ein Ubersetzungsaquiva- 
lent ,nahestehend”’, eventuell (jedoch selten) ,,lieb”’ ermoglichen. Der 
Funktionsunterschied ist also nicht ,,fiihlbar”’ oder ,,erratbar’’, sondern 
fiir den heute nachpriifenden Sprachanalytiker wie fiir die AngehGri- 
gen der homerischen Sprachgemeinschaft aus dem syntagmatischen 
Verhalten des Wortes erkennbar, liegt also — wie so oft bei derartigen 
Erscheinungen — nicht auf semantischem, sondern auf syntaktischem 
Gebiet. 

2. Die Konstruktionen, in denen ¢tdog in der Ilias und der Odyssee 
vorliegt, lassen sich wie folgt umfassen: 

1. @thog als attributives Adjektiv: 

a. in vokativischer Anrede: yépov tte 0650, Deol ptror w514, otdrov 
SdAr0¢ X87, pata pidy Y1l u.6., vouga play I'130, 3743, ptre Exveé 1172, 
Tarra ptr’ C57, ptde DoiBe O221, 11667. Der Voc. sg. des attributiven 
Adjektivs ist also te, -y, -ov 1), jedenfalls nicht ptroc; im Gegensatz 
hierzu steht der substantivische Vokativ m. gtiog (s.u., S. 283); gtrog 
@ Mevédne A189 erweist sich also nicht nur morphologisch, sondern 
auch angesichts der Wortstellung als unter substantivisches tho 
gehorig. 

b. sonst bei Vertretern folgender Begriffsgruppen: Korperteile und 
Trager der seelischen Funktionen (PAépapa Y17 2), youvata 55, yuta 
0242, htop T31, Supde A407, xepadan X114, xe «310, Antwd¢ T209, 
wydex P325, otyi9oc $178, yelp H130), hierzu aiwy ,,Alter’ X58 und 
Bekleidung (etuatx B261) ; Trager persénlicher Beziehungen, besonders 
auf Grund des Familienstandes ,(axotty>¢ 120, &xorteg 11138, d&Aoxoc 
X514, dvdedvoc 1288, avi (s.u.) 3504, xactyvytog A155, xovpidtos 022, 


1) Auch, soweit belegt, in Verbindung mit den unter (b) aufgezahlten Sub- 


stantiven. ; 
2) Hier wird nur ein Beispiel fiir jede Verbindung gegeben; volle Beleglisten 


mag man aus den gebrauchlichen Homerlexika, am besten aus Ebeling’s Lexicon 
Homericum ersehen. 
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unre B88, whtpwc B662, nat 11460, mathe 2700, moore 9523, téxvov 
B315, téxog E71, toxetc 0439, te0pdc 7480, vid B564, vite 3765, nach 
der einen Lesart xovey (,,jemandes Madchen” 6279), hierzu déuwe 
,,Ehebett” 9277 (vgl. weiter unten), auBerhausliche Beziehungstrager 
(Etatpog £233, Erapog 1345, Eeivoc ,,Gast” #313); Objekte der Heim- 
statte und des heimischen Haushalts (SHy« 6421, Sepdnwv H149, 
oixedo E413, oixtov M221, matplo (atx) M16), hierzu als Beziehungs- 
begriff v6orog ,,Weg in die Heimat” II182; Speisen (2vda ptr’ omrarca 
xoga gSuevar A345); Zueignung (yéoac A167, ddor¢ C208, Sdpov 268) 3). 
Diese Nomina stellen ein in sich geschlossenes Kategorialfeld dar (s.u.). 

2. a. Dtdog als pradikatives Adjektiv mit Erganzung im Dativ, wenn 
das Subjekt nicht eines der ¢tdog auch attributiv erhaltenden Sub- 
stantiva ist (Ubersicht: V. 2); 

b. in appositioneller Stellung mit Ergaénzung im Dativ mit der 
gleichen Einschrankung fiir das Antezedens wie unter (a) (Ubersicht: 
V. 3). 

3. Substantiviertes oft« n. pl. mit Erginzung im Dativ (Ubersicht 
Vino) 

4. Substantiviertes moviertes ¢tAoc, -y ohne Erganzung 4) 

a. im Vokativ ohne Attribut (Ubersicht S. 283) ; 

b. in anderen Kasus nichtpradikativ m. pl. ohne Attribut oder 
hdchstens mit Possessivpronomen oder né&vteg (Ubersicht VI. 1); 

c. als Pradikatsnomen ohne Attribut. In Gegeniiberstellung zu 2a 
ergibt sich demnach, daB ein adjektivisches Pradikatsnomen immer 
den Dativ bei sich hat, ein substantivisches nie 5). Dies mag auf den 
ersten Blick als eine willkiirlich getroffene Einteilung erscheinen, 
indem namlich ohne jeden weiteren Anhaltspunkt (da ja Attribute 
nicht vorliegen!) die Falle mit dativischer Erganzung als adjektivisch, 
die anderen hingegen als substantivisch eingereiht wurden. Jedoch ist | 
dem nicht so, da zwischen den beiden Gruppen ein formalsyntaktisches 
Kriterion scheidet, ndmlich die Kongruenz: bei den Fallen mit Dativ 
liegt grammatische Genuskongruenz vor (z.B. aict yée tor gous ... 


3) Nicht mitgerechnet ist ’OdSvocet¢ (1136 ist ’O3ve% modtovcn, plrov xatathxo- 
wat Atop zu interpungieren). 

4) 6279 lesen wir nicht xodeng Satta ptroror, sondern xovdeng Satta otAnar 
(Salib). 

5) In oc Darhxecot plrov mévtecow 29yxx v302 wird demnach der Dativ von 
Syxa und nicht von orev abhangen, vgl. jedoch V.2 unter (3). 
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giAy A 177), wahrend bei den anderen — den dativlosen Pradikats- 
nomina — dies nicht der Fall ist, sondern bei ihnen natiirliches Ge- 
schlecht vorliegt: sie beziehen sich auf genusindifferente Personalpro- 
nomina (d6¢ w é¢ Datyxac (bzw. ’AytAAFjoc) etAov eA9Suev (327, 0309, 
un ce plAny mee Eodcav év dp9aAuotow tSmua. A587), auf Personal- 
endungen der Verba (gtaog etn 0360, txcvers fuétepov 8& atSotn te 
gtAn te 2386, 2425, viioc gon +254) und von Substantiven héchstens 
auf Namen (ofdov... é6vta... Mevédaov K114, gota... ov av... 
ptayy Travxdmida sin 0373, tdog hev “Inowv 72). 

3. Didrog 1aBt sich bei Homer nicht als Substantiv ansetzen, da es 
nirgends ein adjektivisches oder genitivisches beschreibendes Attribut 
regiert und seinerseits selbst oft Attribut ist. Setnem syntaktischen 
Verhalten und insbesonders seinen syntagmatischen Beschrankungen 
nach gehort es zweifellos in die Klasse der geschlechtigen Pronomina, 
die ja auch syntaktische Einschréankungen in genau demselben Sinne 
erfahren. Was wir etwa auf den ersten Blick geneigt waren, als Unter- 
schied zwischen ¢tdo¢g und den Pronomina anzusehen, ist die augen- 
scheinliche Verbindung mit dem Dativ; diese soll weiter unten er- 
ortert werden. 


IT 


I. Die Substantiva, die — wenn man den Vokativen vorerst absieht — 
gtaocg als attributives Adjektiv erhalten kénnen (S. 265), lassen sich 
in ihrer Gesamtheit als Bezeichnungen der Gegenstande unverauBer- 
lichen Besitzes charakterisieren. Dieser Satz ist umkehrbar: nicht- 
vokativisches attributives ¢tdoc¢ ist bei Homer das pronominale Aus- 
drucksmerkmal des unverauBerlichen Besitzes. Das hat man eigentlich 
schon einmal gesagt: él moAv... ovyyevuxyic xal Etatpixtic otxerdty TOG 
H AsEtg (scil. ,ptdoc’) Syrwtixn, ao wverayod pavyjcetat (Eust. 21544 ad 
pikn eluata B262); 6 mowmrhs ext tav xa® ata ovyyevev 7 ,othoc’ 
aidelc && adtav pwetapéoer xal cic &AAaG oixerdtytauc (id. 39845 ad T1632). 

Die grammatische Kategorie des unverauBerlichen Besitzes (pos- 
session inaliénable 6) oder inséparable), nach der sich in manchen 

6) Dieser Terminus geht auf Lévy-Bruhl zuriick (Baader, Die identifizierende 
Funktion dey Ich-Deixis im Indoeuropdischen 14). C. C. Uhlenbeck, Het identi- 
ficeerend kavakter dey possessieve flexie in talen van Noovd-Amerika (Versl. en 
Mededeel. der Kon. Akad. van Wetensch. V/2, 1917, 345ff.) gebraucht neben 
,,onvervreemdbaar’’/,,vervreemdbaar”’ auch die Termini , intieme’’/, ,uiterlijke 
possessie”’. 
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Sprachen die in diese Klasse gehérigen Substantiva syntaktisch von 
Substantiven ohne Possessorausdruck einerseits und von solchen, die 
veriuBerbares Gut bezeichnen, andererseits unterscheiden, ist bisher 
mehr in auBerindogermanischen als in indogermanischen Sprach- 
systemen untersucht worden. In denjenigen Sprachen, in denen die 
hier angedeutete Dreiteilung (Nichtpossession — Alienabilitat — Ina- 
lienabilitat) besteht, ist die Einteilung naturgema8 nicht immer iden- 
tisch, es lassen sich jedoch gewisse Sachgruppen angeben, die haufig 
als Inalienabilia in denjenigen Sprachen wiederkehren, in denen mor- 
phologische oder syntaktische Kennzeichen der Inalienabilien vor- 
liegen. In Sprachsystemen, in denen die Inalienabilia von den Aliena- 
bilien nicht formell unterschieden sind, muB ein inalienabler Gegen- 
stand entweder zu den nichtbesessenen oder zu den alienablen Gegen- 
standen gereiht werden, da eben nur diese Dichotomie existiert. Die 
Einreihung ist nicht zwangslaufig in allen Sprachsystemen dieselbe, 
und so gelangen wir zum bekannten Kennzeichen des Inalienabel- 
begriffes: Bezeichnungen von Inalienabeln sind haufig diejenigen Sub- 
stantiva, die in dem einen Sprachsystem obligatorisch mit Possessiv- 
pronomina, in dem anderen ohne dieselben konstruiert werden: er 
schiittelte den Kopf — he shook his head, er hat Geburtstag — he has his 
birthday, ich will das Fleisch aufessen — I want to finish my meat. 

Haufig als Inalienabilia ausgedriickte Bezeichnungsgruppen sind 
bekanntlich die folgenden *) : 

1. Korperteile (im Ungarischen, Melanesischen, Fidji, Sioux, Fox, 
Haida, Keltischen, Nehwatl, Koptischen usw.), vgl. oben den Kopf 
gegentiber his head. 

2. Teilbegriffe oder Gesamtheitsbegriffe (im Ungarischen, Melane- 
sischen, Koptischen, Israelisch-Hebrdischen) ; 

3. Raumbeziehungen wie ,,rechts” und ,,links’”’ (im Melanesischen, — 
Israelisch-Hebrdischen) ; 


?) Vgl. die von Baader, 0.c. 13 gegebene Ubersicht. Die hierunter aus ein- 
zelnen Sprachen angefiihrten Daten ersehe man: fiir das Ungarische aus Si- 
monyi, Die ungarische Sprache 260; fiir das Melanesische (auch Mota) aus Lévy- 
Bruhl, MSL 19, 1914, 96ff.; fiir Fidji aus Benveniste, BSL 48, 1952, I. XXIIIi.; 
fiir nordamerikanische Dialekte aus Uhlenbeck, 0.c.; fiir Algonquin und Kel- 
tisch aus Havers, WuS 12, 1929, 169ff.; fiir Nehwatl aus Schémbs, A ztekische 
Schriftsprache 29; fiir das Koptische aus Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik §§ 84, 
166; fiir das Israelisch-Hebradische aus meinem Aufsatz, BSL 53, 1957-58, 
Tro2 ett. 
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4. Verwandtschaftsnamen (im Ungarischen, Melanesischen, Yuki, 
Sioux, Fox, Haida, Fidji, Algonquin, Nehwatl, Israelisch-Hebraischen 
etc: ); 

5. Speisen und Getranke (Mota, Algonquin), vgl. oben das Fleisch 
gegeniiber his meat; 

6. Kleidungsstiicke und Hausrat (im Keltischen, Lamutischen, 
Algonquin, Fox, etc.); 

Wie das homerische Griechisch in diese Ubersicht einzureihen ware 
ergibt sich aus der oben fiir die Regentia von attributivem otAoc 
angegebenen Einteilung von selbst. In Bezug auf das Homerische sol- 
len diese Substantiva nunmehr ,,Inalienabilia” genannt werden 8). 

2. In manchen Sprachsystemen lassen sich zwei Untergruppen der 
Inalienabilia unterscheiden: 

A. Substantiva, welche die formellen Merkmale der Inalienabilia 
standig an sich tragen: meistenteils Bezeichnungen solcher Gegen- 
stande, die ebensowenig von ihrem ,,Besitzer’’ zu trennen sind wie der 
Besitzer von ihnen und die, was sie sind, erst dadurch werden, daB sie es 
in Bezug auf etwas sind 9), Dinoysios Thrax’ Nominalklasse der 
dvouata medc TL Eyovta, Wie Verwandtschaftsnamen, ,,rechts’’, ,,links”’ 
u.a.; dies sind die Substantiva, die in den Sprachen mit Dichotomie 
des semantischen Spektrums auf dem Gebiete der Possession teils zu 
den ,,besessenen”’ teils zu'den ,,unbesessenen”’ Begriffen gezahlt wer- 
den (oben unter 1). Das Homerische steht als dreigegliedertes System 
einem dichotomischen spateren System des Griechischen gegentiber ; 
daher tritt im klassischen Griechisch bei diesen Inalienabilien anstelle 
des ¢thoc eher ein Artikel als ein Possessivpronomen (Typus tov matépa 
@lAet ,,amat patrem, er liebt seinen Vater’). 

B. Substantiva, die manchmal die Formcharakteristiken der Ina- 
lienabilien tragen, manchmal jedoch ohne dieselben auftreten, wodurch 
dann Begriffspaare wie die folgenden morphologisch-syntaktisch — und 


8) In keiner Sprache sind zwangslaufig alle Bezeichnungen von K6rpertei- 
len, Familienmitgliedern etc. Glieder der morphologisch-syntaktischen Klasse 
der Inalienabilien und tragen automatisch deren formelle Kennzeichen; z.B. 
in manchen Sprachen gehért ,,Frau”’ nicht in die genannte Klasse. Die Zuge- 
horigkeit der Inalienabelnklasse ergibt sich fiir uns aus formellen (z.B. home- 
risch gtAocg), nicht aus real-sachlichen Kriterien. 

9) Lévy-Bruhl, 0.c. 99, sagt iiber den Kopf: ,,je sens qu’elle n’est pas sans 
moi, ni moi sans elle’; Uhlenbeck, 0.c. 350, definiert den Vater als ,,de persoon 
die tot mij in de verhouding van vader staat’’. 
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nicht, wie bei possessionsdichotomischen Sprachen, lexikalisch — un- 
terschieden werden: 

,,Haus” mit Merkmal der Inalienabilien / ,,Haus’’ mit Merkmal der 
Alienabilien = (in lexikalischem Ausdruck) »home’”’ / ,,house’’ 19) ; 

,.Mann, Frau, Knabe’”’ mit Merkmal der Inalienabilien / dieselben 
gekennzeichnet als Alienabilia = ,,husband, wife, Sohn’”’ / ,,man, 
woman, Knabe”’, vgl. my boy | the boy, mein Mann | der Mann ua.; 

,Fleisch’”’ (inalienabel) / ,,Fleisch’’ alienabel = Fleisch als Kérper- 
teil / Fleisch als Speise oder Ware 19), oder = Fleisch als Speise / 
/ Fleisch als Ware, vgl. flesh | meat; 

Kopf” (inalienabel) / ,,Kopf’’ (alienable) = Korperteil / Ware 
beim Metzger 14) ; inalienables ,,Holz’’ = Hausrat / Holz als Ware 12) ; 
ECG. 

Solche Unterscheidungsmoéglichkeiten scheinen auch vom home- 
rischen Griechisch nicht ungenutzt gelassen worden zu sein. Die 
weiter unten naher zu erdrternden syntaktischen Eigentiimlichkeiten 
der Inalienabilien — vornehmlich der Gebrauch von ¢tdo¢, die Ausschal- 
tung des adnominalen possessiven Genitivs des Personalpronomens und 
die Ausschaltung des Determinativpronomens 6 — gestatten in der 
homerischen Sprache zu unterscheiden zwischen: 


mit Inalienabilitatsausdruck mit Alenabilitatsausdruck (evtl. auch 
ohne Inalienabilitatsausdruck) 


&vne ,,jemandes Mann’’,i.e. 1.,,Gat- ,,Mann, Mensch” passim, z.B. mit De- 
te’’: dvdpl ptrAw érOdvtt yavdooetat terminativpronomen: tév avdpév, of 
E504, ’Eprptany, 4 yevoov ptAov kotv réot Ipikoro ud&yovro £106. 
dvdpbg edéEato tinevta A327; 2. 
, einer von jemandes Leuten’’: 
SO. tol tro. dvépeg eyyeyaaou 
A41, % etrov &vSea duwxdwevov 
mepl tetyoc... dpduar X168, 
pladv dvépocg vidc éudov 80 txed? 
$169, vgl. ~237. 


10) Israelisch-Hebraisch (BSL 53, 1957-58, I. 322), Algonquin (Uhlenbeck, 
0.c. 354). 

11) Das geht fiir Algonquin aus Bloomfield’s Besprechung von Havers’ 
Handbuch der erklavenden Syntax hervor (Language 10, 1934, 37). 

12) Lamutisch (Benzing, Lamutische Grammatik 81). 
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sdua ,,Heim’: tod yap gtdov txeto  ,, Wohngebiude”: xtTijow éEuynyv dsudac 
dHux 0421; vgl. 6270, 6428, te nal sbdpepts utya Sux 333; of 


14434 ; érotnoay FdArAxwov xal SHux xal adayy 
Z316; 
mais ,,jemandes Junge (Madchen), ,,Knabe, Madchen”’ 


»sohn, Tochter’’: maida otrov 

twav 11460 u.6.; sehr charak- 

teristisch ist der Vers Z466: 

> cimay od matdd¢ dpéExto oat- 

duoc “’Extwe fortgesetztdurch: dp 8 6 mkic modo xdAnov... tudhvne 
éxAtvOn Z467; 


Esivoc ,,Gast’’: ofx tro. Eetvor Eetvorot ,,Fremder’’: 6 Eeivog passim; 
Sido 0313, uvijua Eetvoro ptroro 
xéoxet evi weyapotot 40; 


ddp0v ,,das jemandem zugeeignete ,,die von jemandem dargebrachte 
Geschenk”’: otha SHpa, tk wor Gabe’: ta... 8&9 *Agpoditms T'54, 
-. Ovpavives ABta mornoerav pn... ta Shox obtm yenlCovtr xoAovete 
v41; 1339 ; 
eluate ,,Kleider’’: &t&p tor eluat évi ,,Kleidungsstiicke’: Avyp& etuata 
usyapota, xéovtat X510; ,, Lrauerkleidung”’ e203, w158 u.o. 
aa 


1. Festzustellen ist nunmehr, was die syntaktische Funktion von 
gtdos in Bezug auf die mit ihm verbundenen Substantiva ist. Die Be- 
schreibung dieser Funktion als der eines ,,(reflexiven) Possessiv- 
adjektivs”’ ist nicht zutreffend, da man nicht behaupten darf, otaog 
iibe in Bezug auf die Inalienabilienbezeichnungen dieselbe Funktion 
aus wie etwa éu6c, odc, 6¢ bei anderen Substantiven, zumal éudc, 
o6c, 6¢ auch bei den Inalienabilienbezeichnungen auftreten. Wir ha- 
ben vielmehr diejenigen Pronominalformen aufzusuchen, deren Auf- 
treten demjenigen von ¢tAoc komplementar ist, mit anderen Worten, 
die von der Verbindung mit Inalienabilienbezeichnungen ebenso aus- 
geschlossen sind wie attributives gtao¢g von derjenigen mit nicht in 
diese Klasse gehorigen Substantiven. 

Ist der Besitzer eines Gegenstandes durch ein Personalpronomen 
bezeichnet, so kénnen in der possessiven Konstruktion einer oder 
mehrere der folgenden Komponenten auftreten: 

A. das Determinativpronomen 6; 
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B. 1. ein persénliches oder reflexives Possessivadjektiv, oder 2. 
der Possessivkasus eines Personalpronomens ; 

C. eine mit B genus-numerus-kongruente Genitivform des kontra- 
stiven Identifikationspronomens 1%) abrdc. 

Die Verbindungsméglichkeit der genannten Komponenten ist bei 
Alienabilien und Inalienabilien nicht die gleiche: 

Ausgeschlossen sind bei Homer die Konstruktionen A + C, A+Be 
+C, d.h. die Formtypen ,6 trmog adtod 6 wev tno abrod’. 

Die folgenden Konstruktionen finden sich bei den Inalienabilien- 
bezeichnungen wie bei anderen Substantiven, wobei zu beriicksich- 
tigen ist, dass der adnominale Possessivkasus der Personalpronomina 
bei den Inalienabeln der Dativ, bei den anderen Substantiven hingegen 
gewohnlich der Genitiv ist (s.u.): 


Alienable 


By z.B. tuov... &yyog Z126, 
utenteco s0ic «218 


Bg z.B. wev Bovréwv A273, 
opewy ToAges y134 


A+B, z.B. td o& tebyex I140, 


tae... Tevyex P193 


Bi+C o& adtod xpdatt ~218, vel. “7, 
039, Z446, B45, «409, 8643, 
7196 —197 


Inalienable 

z.B. ind Prepkootow enotow 02637, 
ele gud déuvix Bavtes 9314 
z.B. Snpdv wor aidyv 1415, of xij 
depatwev ppeol ow o344 
z.B. ta o& yobvata 92, 8322, 7d cdv 
vyépug A185, td éudv xe Z523, mathe 
obudg ©360 

0262, tyétepoc 
&} adtod Sud 


OG adtTod xEMaATc 
Svupog adtdv 6138, 
K204 —205 


Nur bei den Alienabilienbezeichnungen sind belegt die Konstruk- 


tionen: 
C 14) 
A+B,+C 
Be+C 


Z.B. autTav... 


ATHUATA POSZ 
ta o adtHS Zoya «356, 350, Z490, vel. — 185 
oé0 abtod xndex AVYEX A369, Zo adtod mavta 9211, vgl. T302, 384. 


Die Konstruktion A, d.h. das Determinativpronomen 6 ohne weitere 
Bezeichnung eines Possessors, ist belegt bei den Alienabeln (Typus 
6 toc) sowie bei den Bezeichnungen von Blutsverwandten, die aus 


13) Wagnon, Le pronom d’identité 1 et passim. 
14) Adztoi ,,illico” in tig uw Ded¢ deopev, He xal adtod Dvyd¢ spwpuydy twev ec 
Ilvaov 8712; 6354-355 ist mit einhelliger Uberlieferung adrod xal xepadt¢ und 


nicht xdx xepadys zu lesen. 
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der Inalienabelnklasse auch sonst durch eigenes syntaktisches Ver- 
halten hervorstechen (s.u.), z.B. 4 36 wv whtne X405, tH¢ untedc 0412, 
tov viov A399, to} natpdc 7149, nicht aber bei sonstigen Inalienabilien- 
bezeichnungen, vel. III.5. 
Demgegentiber findet sich nur bei den Inalienabilien die Form 
A+Beg (wow tov maida... txycyoug T331, coi td yéoue mod peiCov 
A167, ot toig &rotg Erdos, of du’ adté Exovto T1197) sowie die folgen- 
den Verbindungen mit otioc: 
ptaog allein: z.B. otrorg Ercporor 1466, xateranyyn olrov Atop 131, etrov dd Svuwov 
Erotuny E405, ptroug ExAntov Eratoovg u309, auch bei Bezeichnungen 
der Blutsverwandten: ratet tam xal untet E502, uaevdpevov 
ptrov vidv [307; 

ptho¢+Bi: z.B. cov... ptrov7rop O182, éudv & éyéracce olrov xfjo 1413, adv... 
ptrov x¥jo 7274, matpd¢ Eoio ptroro E177, dul 8 gdv gtaov vidv H314, 
dv etiov vidv Z474; 

ptroc-+Be: z.B. yndnoe... wor ldrov Hrop 7269, of ptrov Ftop E670, Lxdew mor eve 
tpepetat ptrog vidg T326, tov... of... ptroug emt youvact Syxe 7401, 
TG wor mika yula AgAvvtat 9233, of plAog ddrch Etaipog P642, wor 
ptrog AXere Dude v40. 


Uber das nur bei Blutsverwandtschaftsnamen auffindbare otdoc mit 
substantivischem Genitiv s. IIT. 3. 


2. Halt man die Konstruktionen gegen die Konstruktionen 
elrog bei den Inalie- or bei den anderen 
pthoc+ Bi i Se B aa Re tnt on 
alec Bs nabilien Bee u Vv 


— da diese Paare im Komplementdarverhaltnis stehen —, so ergibt sich 
die Aquivalenz von ¢taog mit A als auch mit C, d.h. tdog ist besitzer- 
identifizierend-determinierend. 

Anderseits scheint die nur bei Inalienabilien vorkommende Kon- 
struktion A + Bez darauf hinzuweisen, daB bei dieser Klasse, abge- 
sehen von Blutsverwandtenbezeichnungen, Determination wie auch 
Identifikation ohne gleichzeitige Possessorbezeichnung ausgeschlos- 
sen ist. 

Hieraus ergibt sich, das ptAog soviel wie (6) adrod heiBt 45), wozu 

15) Zu der in Bezug auf Inalienabilia oft behandelte Funktionsgleichheit 
zwischen Besitzerbezeichnung und Identifikation-Determination, auf die wir 


hier nicht einzugehen brauchen, vgl. hauptsdchlich Baader, o.c. 61ff. (im 
Anschluss an Lévy-Bruhl und Uhlenbeck). — Im Zusammenhang mit der Stel- 
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noch hinzuzufiigen ist, dass gfo¢ genau wie aro} den Gebrauch 
eines das substantivische Regens beschreibenden Adjektivs nicht zu- 
laBt (vgl. VI.1): eine Konstruktion ,ptaog eb¢ vidc’ findet sich bei Homer 
ebensowenig wie ,(2u6c) adtod éb¢ tmmoc (in pian matele aia ist matelc 
alx das possessiv bestimmte inalienable Regens, nicht ratpic beschrei- 
bend zu einem etwaigen Regens «ix, das wohl nicht inalienabel ware). 
Ebenso gibt es auch nicht den Konstruktionstypus ,tnmog tod deiva 


lung von otdog als Identitaétspronomen des unverauBerlichen Besitzes méchte 
ich auf eine Parallelerscheinung in einer anderen idg. Sprache aufmerksam ma- 
chen. (Die Kenntnis der nachfolgenden Tatsachen verdanke ich der Gitte Herrn 
Professors H. G. Giiterbock, der mir die Einsicht in manche der verwickelten 
syntaktischen Erscheinungen des Hethitischen erméglichte.) Die heth. Prono- 
minalform za ist im Wesen reflexiver Natur und erlaubt den Ausdruck von 
Gegensdtzen wie ,,sich waschen’’/,,waschen’”’, ,,an sich bringen’’/,,(von einem 
Ort an den anderen) ,,bringen’”’ (s. FuBnote 25) u.a. (Friedrich, OLZ 39, 1936, 
304 f., und Heth. Elementarbuch I. 75). Es sind wohl zwei Falle zu unterscheiden: 
1. za vertritt ein Personalpronomen des Dat.-Acc.; 2. za tritt an ein Personal- 
pronomen heran. Im letzteren Fall ist es wahrscheinlich auf den Dativ des Per- 
sonalpronomens beschrankt (vgl. die Syntagmatik von gtioc), da das Pronomen 
der 2. sg. vor za eine eigene Flektionsform besitzt (vgl. Gétze-Pedersen, MurSilis 
Sprachlihmung 82, die allerdings nicht an eine Dativform denken). Za steht aber 
auch sonst in einer der des Havers’schen ,,sympathetischen’”’ Dativs ahnlichen 
Gebrauchsweise, wie ,,er legt sie sich (za) in seinen (s?) Mund’, ,,die zwei Opfer- 
mandanten gieBen sich (za) das Wasser iiber ihre (SU.NU) Koépfe’’, in denen der 
Unterschied etwa zu caput illi perfunde (Petr. Sat. 64) nur darin besteht, daB 
das Possessivverhaltnis im Hethitischen anscheinend doppelt (,,pleonastisch”’, 
Friedrich, OLZ, l.c.) ausgedriickt ist. Um eine solche pleonastische Auffassung 
zu vermeiden, geniigt es, dem za nicht besitzeridentifizierende, sondern bloB 
bezugsausdriickende Funktion zuzuschreiben, sodaB also za+<si (Possessiv- 
suffix) = of (,,sympathetischer’’ Dativ) ware. Mit anderen Worten, za wire 
die Partikel der untrennbaren Beziehung oder der durch den ,, Besitzer’’ erfolgten 
Identifikation, Dies mag daraus hervorgehen, da8 Konstruktionen der ange- 
fiihrten Art mit den folgenden Besitzobjekten belegt sind: KG6rperteile, 
» Person”, ,,Land” (= ,,Heimat’), Familienmitglieder, ,,Platz’, ,,Haus’’, 
,,(Reise-) Weg’’. Wie weit es also auch mit der hier vorgeschlagenen Definition 
des za in derartigen Konstruktionen seine Richtigkeit haben mag, so geht 
jedenfalls aus der Beschrankung einer syntaktischen Konstruktion auf eine durch 
die genannten Substantiva charakterisierte Wortklasse deutlich die Existenz 
einer formalen Kategorie ,,unverduBerliches Besitz-(Bezugs-)verhaltnis” her- 
vor (vgl. FuBnote 17). Charakteristisch ist, da8 in Parallelkonstruktionen das 
za beim inalienabeln, nicht aber beim alienabeln Objekt steht (,,die Mutter 
fiihrte ihr Kind” hat ein za, ,,das Schaf leitete sein Lamm” hat keines; vgl. 
Friedrich, OLZ, I.c:). 
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avtod’ bei Homer, und das Gleiche gilt — von den sogleich zu be- 
sprechenden Formen abgesehen — auch fiir ,otdy yele tod Seive’. 

3. Die im vorigen Paragraphen angedeutete Erscheinung, da8 im 
homerischen Griechisch Determination einer Inalienabilienbezeich- 
nung (mit Ausnahme der die Verbindung mit dem nackten 6 zulassen- 
den Blutsverwandtennamen) die Besitzanzeigung notwendig macht, 
ist nichts weiter als ein Einzelfall einer der in der Syntax der Inaliena- 
bilien bestbekannten Erscheinungen, namlich der ,,fixen Possessivver- 
bindungen’’, d.h. das Nichtauftreten eines Inalienabiliennamens ohne 
Possessorbezeichnung, besonders in determiniertem Zustande. In 
manchen Sprachen gibt es nicht eine Form wie ,,Vater’’, sondern nur 
mein, dein etc. Vater’’ 16) ; eine Folge dieser syntaktischen Eigentiim- 
lichkeit ist es, wenn ein determiniertes Regens mit besitzanzeigendem 
attributiven Substantiv sodann eine Konstruktion des Typus ,,seine 
Hand des Mannes, seine Frau des N”’ eingeht 1’), wobei das regierte 
Substantiv zu dem nunmehr sogenannten proleptischen Possessiv- 
pronomen epexegetisch in Apposition tritt, genau so wie wir es (mit 
dativischem Adnominal) in dem N sein Vater, son pére a N haben. 


16) Algonquin, Ungarisch (nicht absolut giltig! vgl. Simonyi, /.c.) etc., laut 
Havers, WuS 12, 1929, 161-172; zu syntaktischer Sonderbehandlung der 
Verwandtschaftsnahmen (innerhalb der Inalienabelnklasse) vgl. Uhlenbeck, 
0.6. 352. 

17) Koptisch (Steindorff, 0.c. § 166), Israelisch-Hebraisch (BSL 53. I. 323); 
Havers, WuS 12, 1929, 169 zitiert hierzu die altirische Konstruktion ,,damit ich 
abschlage sein Haupt von dem unverschamten Kerl’’. Doppelter Ausdruck des 
,, Besitz’’verhaltnisses liegt auch in den hethitischen Texten dann vor, wenn 
statt des bloBen Bezugspronomens za (FuBnote 15) ein richtiges besitzanzei- 
gendes Fiirwort im Genitiv an ein bereits mit Possessivsuffix versehenes Sub- 
stantiv herantritt, z.B. ,,mein (amel und nicht bloB za) Gemahl von mir” etc. 
Laut Hrozny, Sprache der Hethiter 99, 108, 111, 114, liegen in diesen Konstruk- 
tionen folgende Substantiva vor: ,,Gemahl’’, ,,Schwester’’, ,,Sohn’’, ,,Land’’, 
,,Person”’, ,,Vater’, ,,Sklave’’, ,,Frau’’, ,,Kind’’, ,,Schutzgott’.’ Es mu8 zwar 
darauf hingewiesen werden, daB alle diese Worter mit Akkadogrammen ge- 
schrieben werden und auch das Possessivsuffix in seiner akkadischen Form in 
das Akkadogramm miteinbegriffen ist, soda8 die Méglichkeit besteht, daB das 
akkadische Suffix keinem realen hethitischen Lautwert entspricht. Diese theo- 
retisch bestehende Méglichkeit ist aber unwahrscheinlich, da hier wiederum 
(vgl. FuBnote 15) durch die Abgrenzung einer syntaktischen Erscheinung auf 
eine charakteristische Substantivklasse die Existenz der grammatischen Kate- 
gorie ,,unverauBerliches Besitzverhaltnis” fiir das Hethitische erwiesen zu 


sein scheint. 
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Bei den typischsten Vertretern der Klasse der dvouatx mpoc tu 
gyovta, nadmlich den Blutsverwandtenbezeichnungen, liegt dieser 
Konstruktionstypus auch im Homerischen vor: ’[datpéveog ptdov viov 
,dem Ithaimenes seinen Sohn” II586, ebenso: 


ptrov vidv ’OSuccjoc Setoro 7398, XéAxwvos gtrov vidv 1595, Aicvnrao... @trov 
vidv N427, Konpiog ptaov vidv 0639, *Adujtov plroc vidg Y289, *Oduccijocg ptroc 
vide 7352 u.6., pldov ula ...’ [8opevijog v259, ptrog vidg ’Oduca7oc Setoro p3.u.d., ptrov 
via... [8oneviog v259, tHv dvdpdv etaor viec B51; matpdg Eoio —lrov untepwax B662; 
Tlptduoro ethos matic H44, maida ptrov Medavijog 103, Abtortxov maidec ptror 
7455, matdd¢... Neomtoarguoto otroro A506; matép? AdtéAvxov ntpd¢ —trov w334, 
Trrcudyoro ptrov matéox A354. 


4. Schwerer zu beurteilen ist der syntaktische Status der zweimal 
belegten Konstruktion des anaphorischen tod mit tdo¢: tod yap ptrov 
txeto Sdua ,,zu dem seinem Haus” 6421, tod Sodx d9etat GtAov Atop 
,dem sein Herz” O166 18), 

5. In Anbetracht des Ausschlusses des determinativen 6 von der 
Verbindung mit Inalienabilienbezeichnungen, soweit es nicht von 
einer Possessorbezeichnung gefolgt oder auf eine Blutsverwandten- 
bezeichnung bezogen ist, ist noch auf folgende Einzelheiten einzu- 
gehen: 

An den in II.2 angefiihrten Stellen mit 6 Eeivoc, 6 dvip, 7d Sua, 
+ dépov steht 6 nicht bei einer Inalienabilienbezeichnung, sondern 
dient geradezu zum Ausdruck zur. syntaktischen Differenzierung des 
alienabeln Begriffes: ,,Fremder’ (und nicht ,,Gast’’?) usw. Bei der 
ofters auftauchenden Phrase td yao yépuc goth yepdvtwv (Favdvtwy) 
A323 u.6., steht t6 nicht adnominal zu yépac, sondern als Subjekt zu 
yéeas yepévtwy, wie aus der Parallelkonstruktion 6 yap yéeac éortt 
Savévtwv ‘9g u.d. deutlich hervorgeht. &272 zeigt die Konstruktion 
yetol... tH Etépy wév..., TH SEtéon... eindeutig, dass nicht yet 
determiniert, sondern ty étéopy pév... tH Sétépy kontrastiert ist; 
dasselbe gilt fiir das appositionelle mathe zu 6 wév B352, kontrastiert 
H354 durch 6 3é. K235 schlieBlich ist die Lesart tév... étapov vor- 
zuziehen. 


18) In 7 udrn pev xataddnter’ dxodovtog pldov Atop n92 wird man wohl 
wev d&xovovtog als Gen. abs. auffassen miissen (zu dieser Stelle vgl. auch Havers, 
Untersuchungen zur Kasussyntax 69, 96); in wev pdwhSovor olrov xijo dug’ 
Eu’ ddvpduevor x485—486 wird man wohl yev edivdSover ,,verzehren um mich (ihr 
Herz)”’ verbinden (,,mein Herz’ hatte weniger Sinn). 
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Mor doc thy yet’ ‘P75 ist trotz der irrefiihrend leicht zu bewerkstelli- 
genden deutschen Ubersetzung ,,gib mir die Hand” doch nicht so 
leicht zu analysieren, wenn man tiefer schiirft: ,,geben’’ soll wohl be- 
deuten, einen Gegenstand aus dem Besitz des einen in den des anderen 
uberzufithren, was hier wohl kaum zutrift und sei es nur aus dem 
Grunde, daB eine Hand inalienabel, d.h. ihr Besitz uniiberfiihrbar 
ist. Vielleicht hat yete hier eine metaphorische, alienable, Bedeutung, 
denn formell ist ja die Konstruktion wot thy yetex bei Homer gebrauch- 
lich, nur miisste dann yeto als ,,meine’”’ und nicht die des Angeredeten 
aufgefaBt werden, wie man ja auch beim franzésischen 1] m’a serré 
la main nicht ausgedriickt findet, von wessen Hand eigentlich die Rede 
ist. Was immer auch die semantische Grundlage dieses dem Griechi- 
schen mit einigen anderen Sprachen gemeinsamen Idioms auch sein 
mag 19), steht die hier erscheinende Hand schon zumindest dem Wort- 
laut (dd¢ 2°)!) nach auBerhalb der Inalienabelnklasse, und die Kon- 
struktion daher nicht im Widerspruch zu der hier aufgestellten syn- 
taktischen Regel. 

6. Die Erkenntnis, da der bei den Inalienabilienbezeichnungen 
stehende adnominale Possessivkasus hauptsdchlich der Personal- 
pronomina der Dativ ist, verdanken wir den untiberholbaren Unter- 
schungen zur Kasussyntax der indogermanischen Sprachen (1911) von 
Wilhelm Havers. Hier werden zur Klassifizierung des Gebrauches des 
von Havers so genannten ,,Dativus sympatheticus” Begriffskategorien 
aufgestellt, die sich mit den hier fiir ptAog angesetzten fast vollkommen 
decken. Obwohl der Terminus ,,possession inaliénable’’? von Lévy- 
Bruhl 21) drei Jahre spater eingefithrt wurde und Havers spater eine 
sehr groBe Vorliebe zur Behandlung der untrennbar besessenen 
Objekte zeigte — man braucht nur die Haufigkeit seiner Heranziehung 
in unserer allgemeinsprachwissenschaftlichen Besprechung ins Auge 
zu fassen! — sehen wir nie in seinen Schriften auch nur eine An- 
deutung der Identitaét der fiir die ,,fixen Possessivverbindungen’’ 


19) Vgl. FuBnote 26. 

20) Es ist in einem Sprachsystem auch méglich, die Begriffe ,,transfer, give, 
what is not inherently one’s own, give something (e.g. a person) not normally 
considered capable of material transfer’ und ,,give that which is inherently one’s 
own or which it is one’s right to give’’ lexikalisch zu unterscheiden (Longacre, 
Lang. 34, 1958, 487). 

21) S. FuBnoten 6, 7. 
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(III. 3) maBgebenden Begriffsgruppen mit denjenigen, die er selbst © 
fiir den Dativus sympatheticus aufgestellt hatte, obwohl diese Iden- 
titat auf der Hand liegt und in die Augen springt; und so bleibt auch 
der Terminus ,,possession inaliénable”’ seinen Schriften ferne. Man 
sollte hier wohl nicht an mangelnde Aufmerksamkeit oder an Nach- 
lassigkeit Havers’ denken, sondern viel eher daran, daB — wie er in 
allen Behandlungen der Frage betont 22) und wofiir er die Vorwiirfe 
mancher Kritiker einstecken muBte 23) — nach ihm die ,,fixen 
Possessivverbindungen” Kennzeichen ,,primitiver’’ Sprachsysteme 
sind 24); so scheint es, daB er sich weigerte, diese ,,primitiven”’ syn- 
taktischen Erscheinungen in irgendeinem Bezug mit den im Griechi- 
schen, Lateinischen, Altindischen usw. beobachteten in Verbindung 
zu setzen. Hatte er dies getan, so ware ihm auch die Eigenheit der 
Verbindung mit ¢taog gerade in dieser Begriffsgruppe wohl nicht 
entgangen. 

Hervorzuheben ist, daB wir fiir ptAo¢g eine Gruppe von Wortern, 
nicht von Gegenstanden, angesetzt haben, und obgleich sich diese 
Worter bequem in Begriffsgruppen einteilen lassen, ist nicht gesagt, 
dass alles, was lexikalisch unter diese Sachgruppen fallen kénnte, 
auch dieselben syntaktischen Eigentiimlichkeiten haben miBte. Un- 
sere Wortklassen bilden eine durch die Verbindungsméglichkeit mit 
gtrog geschaffene syntaktische Kategorie, und naturgemaé8 haben 
alle syntaktischen Feststellungen nur innerhalb formalsyntaktischer 
Kategorien (und nicht in Sachgruppen!) ihre Giltigkeit. 

Andererseits ist die hier angesetzte syntaktische Kategorie um die 
,» Begriffe der Zueignung”’ weiter als diejenige Havers’ fiir den Dativus 
sympatheticus. Bekanntlich bekommen auch die Worter dépov, Sdatc, 
yépac sehr haufig den Dativ, aber wir sind eher geneigt, in der Kon- 
struktion dép6v tut d.d6var im Dativ eines der vom Verbum regierten 
Objekte zu sehen. Aber eine Reihe von Umstanden weisen darauf hin, 


22) WuS, l.c.; Handbuch der erklavenden Syntax 111. 

23) Bloomfield, Lang. 10, 1934, 36f. 

24) Auch nach Bang, Le Muséon 36, 1923, 193, ist das Vorhandensein solcher 
Verbindungen im Tiirkischen ein Zeichen dafiir, daB sich der Tiirke noch nicht 
dazu emporgerungen hatte, ,,eine Nase als Abstraktum anzusehen’’. In einer ahn- 
lichen Feststellung Uhlenbeck’s (0.c. 358) steht jedoch ,,primitiv’’ passend in 
Anfiihrungszeichen: ,,... begrippen, die voor de ,primitieve’ mentaliteit ... 
moeilijk anders dan in betrekking tot een bepaalden persoon kunnen worden 
gedacht.”’ 
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da8 dies zumindest urspriinglich nicht so gewesen sein mu8. Bekannt 
ist, daB das Altindische in diesen Konstruktionen haufig nicht den 
Dativ, sondern den Genitiv aufweist, was auf den possessiven Charakter 
des Kasus hinweist. Ferner sei darauf hingewiesen, daB zwischen 
dSdpov tie und Sépedv tivoc bei Homer ein Gegensatz zwischen ,,die 
jemandem zugeeignete’”’ und ,,die von jemandem dargebrachte Gabe”’ 
zu bestehen scheint (II.1). Hauptsdchtlich aber ist zu erwaihnen, daB 
in den alteren indogermanischen Sprachsystemen die Begriffe ,,zeben’”’ 
und ,,nehmen”’ etymologisch zusammenfallen 25) ; so ist also einerseits 
zu erwarten, daB der von Havers, Untersuchungen, passim, fiir die 
»,Werba des Wegnehmens”’ (&patpeiv tt tit, Havers’ Kategorie IV) 
angesetzte Gebrauch des Dativus sympatheticus auch bei den ,, Verben 
des Gebens”’ aufzufinden sei, und daB andererseits die etymologische 
Grundbedeutung — und vielleicht auch friihe Funktion — von Verben 
wie dudd6vor (die hethitische Parallelwurzel wird unpassend ,,nehmen”’ 
iibersetzt!) eigentlich ,,iibertragen’”’ ist, was zwei Konstruktionen 
ermoglicht, namlich: 1. ,,aus jemandes Besitz tibertragen’”’ 26), 2. ,,in 
jemandes Besitz iibertragen’’ — die letztere mit possessivem ad- 
nominalem Dativ zum Ausdruck des nunmehrigen Besitzers. 
Beschrankt man andererseits die hier zur Eroérterung stehende syn- 
taktische Kategorie auf ihre formelle Grundlage (d.h. die angesetzten 
Worter und nicht Sachgruppen), so fallen auch praktisch alle Aus- 
nahmen weg, die Havers bei seiner Regel, diese Begriffsbezeichnungen 
verbiinden sich mit dem Dativus sympatheticus der Personalprono- 
mens und nicht mit dessen Genitiv, zulassen muBte 27). In drei 
Fallen besteht das Regens des possessiven Attributes aus mehreren 
koordinierten Wortern, von denen nur eines in unsere Wortkategorie 
fallt, sodaB der auf alle Substantiva bezogene Adnominal nicht der 
nur auf eines der Substantiva passende Dativ zu sein braucht: yev 


25) Altindisch dadati ,,gibt’”’, d-datte , nimmt’’, hierzu dtd8wo., dat gegentiber 
heth. dai ,,iibertragt (bringt) von einem Platz an den anderen’, za dai (vgl. 
FuBnote 15) ,,iibertragt an sich, nimmt an sich” véyew zu n’ehmen etc. Vgl. zu- 
letzt Szémérenyi, KZ 74, 1956, 181-184, und Kretschmer’s Bericht (G/ 19, 207 
ff.) iiber K. Wlaschim’s Dissertation Studien zu den idg. Ausdriicken fiir Geben 
und Nehmen mit vielen anderen Parallelen. 

26) Vielleicht hei®t 5é¢ wor thy yeipx (oben unter 5) urspriinglich — so wie im 
Englischen — ,,take my hand’’? 

27) Vgl. die statistische Ubersicht, Untersuchungen zur Kasussyntax 103 f. 
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xovpidiny s&royov xat xthuata ord N626 78), buéwv... xeparat 
ce Todcwnd te véode te yobva v351—352, huewv xeparac xal wyta dovex 
1498 29). In éueio “Aon éx Svupov edrntar D112 ist éyeto ablativisch 
(adverbal) aufzufassen, vgl. B690, 1330, T137 u.d. Angesichts der 
haufigen Uberlieferungsschwankungen zwischen pev und por (x481, 
8262, 8762, 239, A37 usw.), bei denen zumindest ein Teil der Genitive 
auf alte Grammatikertheorie zuriickgeht 3°), werden wir vielleicht 
trotz Havers, Untersuchungen zur Kasussyntax 96, den 230 ,,schwach 
bezeugten”” Dativ doch bevorzugen und uns erlauben, an den zwei 
einzigen Reststellen (cev ptka yobvat? ixtve v231, wev matép’ aupe- 
mévovto 0467) den Genitiv des Personalpronomens durch den Dativ 
zu ersetzen. 

Fraglich bleibt noch, ob sich unsere formalsyntaktische Kategorie 
der Inalienabilienbezeichnungen wirklich von den Havers’schen 
,,Dativus sympatheticus’-Gruppen durch die bei Havers zuziigliche 
Klasse der Verba des Wegnehmens 2!) unterscheidet. Laut Unter- 
suchungen zur Kasussyntax 88, 99 ist bei diesen Verben bei Homer 
,auch der pronominale symp. Dativ sehr selten’’. Erstaunlich ist, daB 
hier Havers von der nominalen Kategorisierung (I. Leib des Men- 
schen, II. Seele des Menschen, III. zum Besitz des Menschen gehorige 
Personen oder Gegenstaénde, V. Beziehungen der Menschen zuein- 
ander) ab- und zu einer Einteilung nach dem regierenden Verbum 
tibergeht. Diese Inkonsistenz erschien ihm notwendig, weil eine Reihe 
von regierenden Substantiven iibrigblieben, die sich nicht in die 
genannten vier Kategorien zwangen liessen. Havers’ Belege fiir den 
adnominalen Dativ des Personalpronomens bei den Verben des Weg- 
nehmens sind die folgenden (regierende Substantiva von mir hervor- 
gehoben): wor yépac... dparpnocodatAl6l,yéoac... wor... eto 1367, 
ToL... x Dupov éhéadar A380, por... 2x Duudv Zdoro v6l, wor civorto. . . 


28) Havers, Untersuchungen zur Kasussyntax 87. 

29) Ibid. 94. 

30) Ludwich, Avistaychs homerische Textkritik I. 176, 544, 562. 

31) Havers hat noch eine Untergruppe der Verben des ,,Abwehrens”’, sagt 
aber selbst, daB bei dieser Gruppe ‘erstens sehr haufig auch Substantiva im 
Dativ stehen, zweitens der Dativ mit dem adverbalen (ablativischen) und nicht 
dem adnominalen (possessiven) Genetiv wechselt (Untersuchungen zur Kasus- 
syntax 90). Also hat diese Gruppe, wie auch Kategorie VI (,, Verba der Bewegung, 
wo der Dativ mit ,,lokalen Fiigungen” im Wechsel steht), nichts mehr mit den 
adnominalen Dativen zu tun. 
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eratpouc w1l4, tor... dgetAeto vooTtmov Huap 7369 (cf. totow dpetrerto 
VOoTLULOV Huap a9), mdvtog... of od tw’ (scil. Eratpov) &mntow y192; die 
den Dativ regierenden Substantiva fallen nicht unter Havers’ Sach- 
begriffskategorien, aber ausnahmslos in die von uns auf Grund von 
pthocg aufgestellte syntaktische Kategorie. AuBer diesen Stellen gibt 
es nur noch via por otyer’ &ywv 5634 und das ahnliche (von Havers 
ubersehene) wy tt wor otywvran xotdng ext vydc &yovtes v216, aber viel- 
leicht verbindet sich hier wor mit otyeoda: (,,entweichen mir’) und 
&yew mit via, bzw. te. 

7. So lassen sich also die homerischen Substantiva in zwei formelle 
Klassen teilen: Kennzeichen der einen Klasse ist die Verbindung mit 
gtkoc, opponierendes Kennzeichen der zweiten Klasse (mit der III.1 
gemachten Einschrankung) die Verbindung mit 6 ohne sonstige adno- 
minale Erganzung; zweites Kennzeichen der ersten Klasse ist die 
Verbindung mit adnominalem Dativ der Personalpronomina, das ent- 
sprechende der zweiten Klasse — Verbindung mit dem entsprechenden 
adnominalen Genitiv. 


Paradigmatisch: 
@trog Etatpog ,,der zu (jemandem) gehGrige 32) 6 immog __,,das Pferd’”’ 
Freund”’ 
EtTaLpdS LOL , der mir (zugehorige) Freund’ {mrmocg uev ,,das Pferd von mir’’, 


womit nicht nur ein im Homerischen zutreffendes Ubersetzungs- 
aquivalent fiir attributives gtko¢g gefunden, sondern auch die Oppo- 
sitionen der folgenden Art (vgl. I1.2.B) erklart sind: 


gtrov dua ,,das (jemandem) zugehorige 7 dGue ,,das Haus’; 
Haus” 
Suc wor ,das mir (zugehérige) Haus”’ dGué uev ,,das Haus von mir’’. 
IV 


1. In manchen Sprachsystemen, in denen fiir die Inalienabeln kein 
eigener Possessionsausdruck vorliegt, sondern die auch sonst ge- 
braduchlichen Possessivpronomina benutzt werden, driickt sich die 
Sonderstellung der Inalienabilienbezeichnungen durch die begrenzte 
paradigmatische Substitution des Possessivpronomens aus, d.h. wah- 
rend z.B. in he has his money das Pronomen his durch my, your, her, 


32) Auch in Blackfoot steht ,,Kamerad’’ in der Inalienabelnklasse (Uhlen- 
beck, 0.c. 359). 
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our, their paradigmatisch ersetztbar is, ist dies in he has is birthday 
nicht der Fall. Theoretisch gesehen: im Kategorialparadigma my, 
your, ... their besitzt jedes Glied seine Bedeutung im Kontrast zu 
den anderen substituierbaren Gliedern (d.h. Avs ist nicht ,,my, your, 
... their’, z.B. his money ¢ her money usw.), wo aber keine Substi- 
tutionsméglichkeit vorliegt, ist die Bedeutung nicht abgegrenzt; 
in he has his birthday ergibt sich die Bedeutung von his nicht aus der 
Abgrenzung gegeniiber unméglichen Formen wie ‘he has my birthday’ 
etc., he hat also keine Person- oder Possessionsfunktion (da sein 
Aufscheinen bedingt — obligatorisch — ist, denn an Stelle von X 
in he has X birthday kann nur his stehen, und da es auch nicht wegblei- 
ben kann, ist es funktionslos, linguistisch ohne Relevanz). Das liegt 
eben im Wesen der Konstruktionen mit den Inalienabilienbezeich- 
nungen, da die ,,Person’”’ des Besitzers durch den Ausdruck der pos- 
sessiven Beziehung selbst schon definiert ist (Possessionsbezeichnung 
= Identifikation, s. III.2; Inalienabilitat ist nichts anderes als Aus- 
schluB des Personenwechsels, d.h. Besitzerwechsels). Daher ist in 
dem hier beispielsweise analysierten englischen Ausdruck nicht mehr 
ausgedriickt als im entsprechenden deutschen er hat Geburtstag, wo 
das funktionslose, irrelevante Element einfach nicht da ist. 

2. Diese Uberlegung war notwendig, um die Verwendung possessiver | 
Ausdrucksformen in Anreden zu verstehen. In vielen Sprachen ist der 
Ausdruck der Anrede durch ein festgewachsenes und unsubstituierbares 
Possessiv der I. Sg. tiblich: man braucht nur an Madame, Mesdames, 
Mylord, meine Damen und Herren, mein Kind, mein Lieber etc. zu 
erinnern 33), d.h. im Wesen besteht hier wieder eine durch andere 
Personen nicht substituierbare Zugehérigkeitsform, Ausdruck der 
Zugehorigkeit zur Person des (oder der) Sprechenden. Das passende 
Pronomen im Homerischen ist also hier wieder gtdocg: yépov oltre, 
gtre DoiBoc heisst also nicht ,,lieber Greis, lieber Phoibos’’, sondern 
»mein Alter, mein Phoibos’’; ebenso ist Seol otAot w514 keine Invo- 
kation der Gotter (die rhetorische Frage tic vb wou quéen Se wird nicht 
an die Gotter gerichtet), sondern etwa ,,mein Gott!”’. 


Belege: 
yépov place (2650, y357 ptre éxvpe his 


Jeol ptror 514 ptrov darog X87 


33) Wackernagel, Vorlesungen tiber Syntax I. 310. ; 
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wuoa olan 130, 8743 otrke DoiBe 0221, I1667 
mamma ot C57 pire xaotyvnte A155, E359, ©308 
Ecive ot? “158, +350 plan xeparn ©0281 


pata otryn v129, p11, $35, 59, Y81 
mateo ptdks 7222, W124, wd11 
maids otAw H279 


zéxvov oltre 0125 oltre téxvov X84, 6363, y184, 0509 
téxva otha 878, 7418 tra téxvor K192 
téxvov otrov 26 gtrov téx0c M162, (192, E373, ©509, 


39, X183, 1437, 1444, 
=190, X38, 0373, 8611, 
725, 7474, U5 


Vor das Substantiv gestelltes gido¢ ist nur dann belegt, wenn 
das regierende Substantiv ein Inalienabile bezeichnet; auch DoiBoc, 
von seinem Vater Zeus angeredet, ist inalienabel; keine Abweichung 
hiervon ist die Konstruktion tie téxvov oder otaov téxoc, auch wenn 
nicht das leibliche Kind angeredet wird; die Lexika geben ungenaue 
Information, wenn sie behaupten, téxvov (téxoc) kénne bei Homer 
entweder ,,filius’’ oder ,,infans’’ bedeuten, in anderen Worten ent- 
weder einen ,,inalienabeln”’ oder einen ,,alienabeln’”’ Begriff bezeich- 
nen. Nichtvokativisches téxvoy oder téxoc bezieht sich immer auf 
Sohne oder Toéchter, nur im Vokativ mag jemand als téxvov, téxog 
angeredet sein, ohne daB der Sprechende sein Vater oder seine Mutter 
ist; das andert aber nichts an der lexikalischen Bedeutung oder syn- 
taktischen Klassifizierung von téxvov oder téxoc; der Jiingere wird 
einfach vom Alteren als ,,mein Sohn, meine Tochter, mein Kind’”’ 
angeredet. 

Die nicht in die Inalienabelnklasse fallenden Substantiva (yépwv, 
Seot) bekommen ¢tAog nachgestellt ; es mag sich hier also viel eher um 
eine Apposition handeln: yépov, ptre; vgl. ptdoc, @ Mevéaae (1.2), was 
den attributiven Gebrauch des adjektivischen ¢tao¢ wieder nur auf 
die Inalienabilienbezeichnungen beschrankt erscheinen 1aBt. 

DaB in der Konstruktion des vorgestellten Vokativs tae mit 
einem Inalienabelsubstantiv (pide xaotyvnte) ein wahres attributives 
Possessivverhaltnis zum Regens ausgedriickt wird, ergibt sich auch 
aus der Tatsache, dass in solchen Konstruktionen ¢tAog durch eine 
entsprechende Form von éydc ersetzbar ist, wahrend sonst ein Vokativ 

eines Possessivpronomens der I. Person nicht steht. Belegt sind fol- 
gende Verbindungen mit Vokativen der Possessivpronomina der I. 
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Person: maidec éuot 475; éuol éptnpes Eratpor 1172, ‘V6; tExvov Euov «64, 
22, 4155 u.d.; wiyteo guy «346, 1164, A210 u.d.; & matep Huetep|e «45, 
481, 473, O31; guol wwnotypes B96, 131. Das letzgenannte Substantiv 
wurde bisher nicht als in die Inalienabelnklasse gehérig erkannt, da 
von ihm kein Beleg mit otdog vorliegt; nirgends aber zeigt es ein 
syntaktisches Verhalten, das mit den Kriterien der Inalienabeln- 
klasse im Widerspruch stiinde, vielmehr steht es 7488, 9213, 7496 
¥307 mit adnominalem Dativ eines Personalpronomens. Auf Grund 
der hier gebrachten Evidenz wollen wir es also in die Klasse der 
Inalienabilien einreihen, vgl. VII.1 unter 4. 

3. In Anbetracht des Obigen ist es klar, daB die substantivierten 
vokativischen Anredeformen (4)@tde, ptdocg (1.2), (@) etdror, (@) tay, 
(&) pian nichts anderes bedeuten als ,,meine Herren”’ etc. oder voka- 
tivische ,,Monsieur, Madame, Messieurs, Mesdames’’. 

Sie stehen auch meist in der Eréffnung langerer Reden: gi y103, y211, 8204, 
v228, &149, 0260, 791, e593, 7367, w400; etre E115; @tdog 7375, p17, e414, (@ 
gtrog Pal., 86¢, ptdog codd.); @tdot %174, x226, 1344, w154, 4208, u320, 7346, 
7400, 636, c52, 6414, 0322, 152, x70, x132, ~248, ¥262, w426, B79, B110, E529, 
E601, Z67, H1i91, 117, K204, K533, A276, A587, M269, 0561, 0661, 0733, P248, 
P415, T78, X378, ‘457; tru. 8722; am Anfang langerer Reden Imperativ, 
gefolgt von Vokativ von otdoc: Sedpo, ptdn (v-l. yovat) $292; xddte (Sedte) ptror 
6410, 9133, £495, B56, N481, dul ucra ppdCeote 4254, syéode, X416; am An- 
fang kiirzerer Reden: otdotr 1408, v245, P421. Sonst nur gtdog K169, 1601, 
627, Y'343; tro. B299, Z112, @174, A287, 0487, 0734, 11270, 11544, P185, 
787; ob, ptaog V313, «30, y199, y313, 9413; zu otrog & Mevédrae vel. I. 2. 


Morphologisch ist hervorzuheben, da&B sich substantivisches gtAe nur in der 
Odyssee findet. 


V 


I. Eine Folge der Ausschaltung des adnominalen possessiven Geni- 
tivs der Personalpronomina von der Verbindung mit den Inalienabilien-_ 
bezeichnungen ist die dadurch — zumindest auf dem Gebiete der 
Personalpronomina — eintretende Gleichheit des Zugehérigkeits- 
ausdrucks in attributiver und pradikativer Stellung. 

Wie in vielen Sprachen sind wir es in unserer elementargrammati- 
schen Auffassung auch vom Griechischen her gewohnt, daB sich in 
einer Transformation wie 


(attributives Syntagma) (pradikatives Syntagma) 
(6) cyaddc SobA0g ++ (6) SodA0G dyads gett 


das Adjektiv nicht einfach durch ein Possessivattribut ersetzen lasst, 
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sondern da8 im Allgemeinen im attributiven Syntagma ein Genitiv, 
im prddikativen hingegen ein Dativ zu stehen kommt: 


(6) (tod) avdpd¢ SoA0g «+ (6) SovADS (tH) avo gor, 
oder (6) d0dAd¢ pou <> (6) SodAdS wor sort. 


Bei den homerischen Inalienabilienbezeichnungen ist dies nun nicht 
so, sondern 

or Etatpog <> Ertaxtods wor sort, 
was der syntaktischen Situation in manchen auBerindogermanischen 
Sprachen (z.B. tiirkisch, ungarisch) entspricht, in denen (wenn A 
ein das Besitzobjekt, B ein den Besitzer bezeichnendes Substantiv und 
P ein Personalmorphem ist) 


a. A+ P (z.B. III.sg.m.) ,,sein A’ + A + P+ Verbum existentiae 
»er hat A’”’ 
oder 


b. A+P+B,,B’sA”+B+A-+P-4 Kopula,,B hat A’; 
Die Formel (a) trifft auch auf die homerischen Inalienabilien zu: 
P(ot) + A ,,sein (inalienables) A’’ — P(ot) + A + éott,,er hat (ein) A”’. 


2. Eine derartige Entsprechung ist scheinbar auch die syntaktische 
Grundlage des pradikativen Gebrauches des adjektivischen ¢thog (1.2). 
Pradikativ steht adjektivisches ¢tdog nicht bei Inalienabeln, also nur 
bei Sachbezeichnungen, bei denen die Besitzerbeziehung nicht schon 
gegeben ist. Ein Ausdruck wie ,étateoc (uot) ptdog éott’ ware im Rah- 
men des Homerischen pleonastisch-tautologisch, jedoch ,(6) toc 
@taAog éott’ auch unmoglich, ist doch in diesem Falle nur gesagt, dass 
das Pferd eigen’’ oder ,,zugehorig ist’’, ohne die unbedingt not- 
wendige und das eigentliche Pradikat darstellende Tatsache mitzu- 
teilen, wem eigen oder gehérig. Diese Erganzung erfolgt aber bei 
gtrkog regelmaBig — von Blutsverwandtenbezeichnungen mit pleo-- 
nastischem Genitiv (III.3) abgesehen — mit dem Dativ, also (6) tog 
wor otdog éott. Diese Konstruktion ist wohl dadurch gestiitzt, daB 
bei pradikativen Besitzerangaben tiberhaupt der Dativ Verwendung 
findet. 

Wesentlich ist festzustellen, daB die sich hier ergebenden syntak- 
tischen Einschrankungen ¢tAo¢ sich wieder vollkommen in den Rahmen 
der Possessivpronomina stellen. Wie der Konstruktion ¢tho¢ etatooc 
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nicht ,txo¢ otdog éott’, sondern nur tmmog por ptrog éott gegentiber- 
< 


steht, finden wir bei Homer auch gegeniiber (6) éuo¢ trmo¢ nicht 


c 


,(6)trroc éudc gor’, sondern nur 6 trmog éott wot. Sehr charakteristisch 
ist es, daB die Zulassung des nicht dativerginzten ¢tdog als substanti- 
visches (d.h. nicht genuskongruentes, s. 1.2) Pradikatsnomen ihre 
genaue Entsprechung in oé¢ eis ,,ich bin der Deinige”’ (nicht ,,dein’’!) 
1529 hat. Die Syntax von githog ist also bis hierher die der Possessiv- 
pronomina. Besteht andererseits die III.2 aufgestellte Aquivalenz des 
otaog mit einem determinativen Element, so heisst tt ptAov pot éott 
,etwas ist das Meine, meine Sache, meine Eigenheit’’, tug ptdog pot 
éott ,,jemand ist einer der Meinigen’’, etc. 
Belege: 


1. Nov cediv d&ytveodat etrov Zot ,,eure Sache, vestra res, vestri esto’’ I[556, 
vol alel vijeg... plra hoav xat morcuot E224, alel yap tor pig... pian A177, E891, 
éuol or’ ddndéa pvdnoxoda ,,meine Eigenheit, mei proprium” p15, aiet tor pidor 
ptrot &xputot ciow B796, vgl. v295, atet tor te xdx’ gotl ptrAn gpecl wavtevecdar 
A107, 0} tor &nocyéodat ptrov jev 1211, col... o} mm gtdov éotl Saqucvat ovde 
mudéodat v335, guol od otrov goth wetadrATjout xal Eegodar E378, wor prov Eoxe wetaA- 
Ajoaut xal ée¢odan 0362, Zpyov. . . wor od plrov Zoxev E222, alel... huivdatc te ptry xidaple 
te yopot te 9248, guol ta old Eoxe ,,meine Angelegenheit war immer’’ t& zov 
Sedo év ppeol Syxev E227, ob... Tudét.. . ptdov mrwoxatéuev Rev A372. Die oelrog 
auf Grund seiner Aquivalenz mit aité¢ begleitende Kontrastivbedeutung (III.3) 
kommt in einer Reihe der Kontexte in dén obigen Stellen zum Ausdruck, 
d.h. es soll gesagt werden: ,,im Gegensatz zu anderen, zu mir etc. ist es deine, 
meine Eigenheit”’ u.a. q 

2. My totto otdov (,,selon lui, nach seinem Sinn’’) Aw ratpt yévorto 7316, — 
ptrov exAreto Suu H31, mépr xijer ptrog yéver’ &davatorow O61, oe plAog mepl x7jou 
Q423, vgl. x66, td8e m&ov (Yupr) plaov xal HSL yévorto A17, H387 Peoior ptrocg 
tocodvoe yévorto X41, od pev ovdxét guol otdax ,,selon moi, in meinem Sinne’”’ 
tat kyopevetc, oloda xat &AAov pIDov duclvova todde vojoat H357, M231, 4285. 

3. Dathxecar glrog ,,einer der Ihrigen’”’ ma&vtecot yévorto 921, zu ot Darhxecor 
ptrov mavtecow &yxa v302 vgl. FuBnote 5, Au... gladov ,,einer der Seinigen”’ ~ 
Eupevat w25, ptrog Roda Deoiaw wI92, ptroc Aut matpl yévoro &440, 0341, modAdoiow 
*OSvaccer¢ Eoxe plrog t239-240, 7H du... Alvelac ptroc dPauvadtoror Deotow 1347, udra 
yap otro. ddavatorow C203, wddru of plrog Fev A381, ef tor otro ,,einer der Deini- 
gen” éott T1450, méor ptdog xal thurdc esti dvOpermoig x38, Cardo mee dv @tAog 
hota Feotow ,,gehortest du zu den Géttern’’(!) 749, ptdog... Fv a&vPparTroLot 
Z14 el tug tor xat xetd. ptaog ,,wenn du auch dort jemanden hast” yepdrev 
évdepanrav 1402. 

4. Xgt plan ,,angetraut, AngehGrige’”’ (vgl. VI) xal aiSotn E210, vgl. 2386, 
2425 (1.2). 


3. Es wird nicht wundernehmen, daS8 Appositionen und N.pl.- 
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Formen das syntaktische Verhalten des adjektivischen pradikativen 
gtdos zeigen. In der folgenden Ubersicht sind die Gruppennummern 
so eingefiihrt, daB sie denjenigen in Paragraph 1 entsprechen; natur- 
gemaB entsprechen Gruppen 1 und 2 den Ntr. pl., 3 den animierten 
appositionellen Formen: 

1. Audec dvayxaior, tot of otAx ,,seine Angelegenheiten, eius res’ épydCovto 
@210; *Atpetdyg ual eyo, ptrau cidéte¢ ddAMAoLoWw ,,knowing the affairs of each 
other” 277; éuot ye evade varetkwv ptdog ,,einer der Meinigen” ey xat otra 
»res meas, meine Interessen’”’ godou 0360. 

2. Inder Konstruktion tur tix gpoveiv ,,an jemandes Angelegenheiten 
denken, an jemanden denken, curare alicui’’ im Partizip: otha opovéwv... d¢ 
TE TaTHE G madi a307, ptAn ppovéove’ "Odvoyt 715, martel plan gpovéwy (-éovcx) 
A219, E116, of... ptdAn ppovéove’ évi Mum 742, ebenso 717, €313=775. 

3. a. *OutyAny rowgow obtt otAny ,,nichts fiir die Hirten’” T11. 

b. Atorog ‘Inmotadys, ptrog a&davatorct Seotcr x2. 

c. In Ati gthog ,,zu Zeus gehdrig, Mann des Zeus, 6 tod Aide” Aquivalent mit 
Stoyevng: “AmdAAwmva Art ofrov A86; & *AytrAcd... Act ofAe ,,Mann des Zeus’’ 
(Stovevng auf Achilles ®17) A74, ebenso X216, II168, 0.472; Il&tpoxdre Att etre 
(Stoyevng auf Patroklos A337 u.6.), “Odvoja Art otrov (dtoyevng auf Odysseus 
K340 u.6.) A419, A473, K527; ‘’Extwe... Att ptrog Z318, 0493, K49, N674; 
DMoiwe ... Att ptrog 1168; xnevxec... Art ptdor @517, vgl. Setov yévog of xnovxec 
Eust. 139756. etc., vgl. xnpuxesg Sev [245. 

d. In ”Apyt gtdrog ,,zum Ares gehdérig, *Apniog’: *’Apyt ptAov Mevédaov 152 
u.6. (kentocg auf Menelaos [339 u.6.), “Apyt ptrog Avxoundyng P346, “Apni tro 
Medéxypog 1550, apydv “Api gtdov B778; nicht mehr in rein appositioneller 
Stellung, also eher attributiv und an der Grenze zum Kompositum éeyterdog 34) 
in der stehenden Phrase deniptAwy bn’ >Ayatv Z73, 11303, P319, P336; die 
gesperrte Stellung zeigt jedoch, daB volle Adjektivierung noch nicht erfolgt 
ist, also etwa dpyipthwv ond ,,von den Kriegerischen’”’, ’Ayatév ,,den Achaeern”’. 


VI 


ZI. Wir konnen uns nunmehr den substantivierten Formen ¢tdog m., 
otayn f., zuwenden. Praddikativ stehen sie im Sinne von ,,(als) einer 
der Unsrigen, Seinigen etc.” (Belegliste unter I.2, 4c), Als Bezeichnung 
fiir eine ,,zugehdrige Person” (III.7) entspricht eine solche Form 
ziemlich genau dem deutschen ,,Angehdrige(r)”’; so schon Eustathius 
39845. (ad I'163): mode pév Soxet Agvet tovg 2% ayyLotelac olxetouc, 

84) Bei ”Aont ptAog steht morphologisch nichts im Wege, es als Kompositum 
aufzufassen, da —im Gegensatz zu Avt im Sinne von ,,Zeus’’ — ’’Apyi- auch als 
Vorderglied existiert. Warum aber dieser Auffassung hier nicht Raum gegeben 
wird, ersehe man aus VII. 2. Allerdings wird “Apyi ptaog im Gegensatz zu Art 
pthog dem Namen meist vorangestellt. 
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gpidovg S& tod &Q’ atuatoc (vgl. das Zitat unter II.1); auch der 
Scholiast zu «238: todc Etatpoug amd TH pirAmy Statpet 6 mont. ot 
uty yao étatpor of mpocoimermdévtes xara pirtav, of Sé —ptror of oixetor 
nal xaTd yévog TPOGHKOVTES. 

Hierher gehéren vorerst das von Eustathius wie zitiert kommen- 
tierte dqoa %3y medtepdv te Mécw Movs te GlAoUs te ,,die Angehérigen” 
1163, wh uw mely &doyos yvotn d&otot te ptAor te v192, ob yap TH toast 
otror xar& Sduad Exkotov w188, ptdroug ,,seine Angehorigen, die Seinen” 
av idgew nal ixéo%ar 8475, €41, 114, C314, n76, 6¢ (Odysseus) ... ptrAwv 
,seine Angehorigen, die Seinen” &o mhuata m&oyer now Ev auorodTy 
a9, vel. 7152, 9411, tHAe ptrwy d&mdAntat dA@mevos 8333, vgl. I1539, 113, 
A817, &vev8ev &ywv matedc te GlAwy te O78. Ferner im erweiterten 
Bedeutungsfeld ,,die Seinen” 35): pitwy év yepoty, éret mOAcuov TOAUTEVGE 
“238, 3490, E368, plAwyv xat matetdocg atnc Snpdv anéooeodat 6145, 7301, 
vgl. w290, névtov én’ iydudevta gtrAwv amdvevde pépovow T378. 

Charakteristisch ist, daB diese Gruppe — formal identifiziert als 
substantivische nicht pradikative oder attributive mannliche und 
weibliche Formen — auf den Plural beschrankt ist (auBerdem haben 
die hierhergehorigen substantivierten gtioc-Formen nie beschreibende 
Attribute, s.u.). Substantiviertes nichtpradikatives singularisches tog 
ist also bei Homer ebensowenig zu erwarten wie etwa ein Singular 
von nostri oder von die Seinen u.d. DaB man eine solche Form (im 
Plural) eventuell an manchen Stellen auch ,,seine Lieben’”’ u.a. tiber- 
setzen kann, tut nichts zur Sache, denn das in diesem Ausdruck we- 
sentlich gtAog Entsprechende ist nicht ,,Lieben’’, sondern das Possessiv 
(,,seine”’ etc.), denn ,,die Lieben”’ 1aBt sich wohl in solchen Kontexten 
nicht gebrauchen. 

Das substantivierte nichtpradikative gtog kann nur zwei Arten 
von Modifikationen bei sich haben: a. mavtec, b. reflexives 8c, wobei 
die Beschrankung auf den Plural erhalten bleibt: a. oto. &ua mé&vtec 
Exovto 02327, év Sbyiv épéw mé&vtecor ptroro. 1528; b. dhv amdvevde 
pthav Ov gocetat 8164, Suubv ergpmeto olor etrorow 45, vel. «19. 
Bemerkenswert ist, dass trotz der adjektivischen Natur dieser beiden 
Modifikationen keine deskriptiv ist. ®tAo¢ kann also nicht ,,beschrie- 


35) ,,Wenn Verwandte und Freunde gtAot genannt werden, so werden sie 
dadurch als ,die eigenen’ bezeichnet” (Brugge, KZ 20, 1872, 42). Blackfoot 
», Mijn verwanten’, ,mijn gezellen’ ... beteekent ... etymologisch niet anders 
dan ,de personen die bij mij behooren’ ” (Uhlenbeck, 0.c. 355). 
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ben” (vgl. III.2) oder ,,restringiert” werden; otros ist in der Ilias und 
Odyssee noch nicht zu einem vollen Substantiv geworden, denn es 
la8t keine restriktiven Attribute (auch keinen attributiven Genitiv) 
zu. Ebensowenig verlaBt es irgendwo das semantisch-syntaktische 
Feld eines Pronomens zum Ausdruck der durch untrennbare Zuge- 
hérigkeit erfolgten Identifizierung. Kurz: es heiBt noch nicht ,,lieb”. 
Diese Funktion scheint ihm auf Grund der durch pradikatives und 
substantiviertes otaoc erméglichten Begriffsverschiebung (otdoc... 
Hy avIpa@notot, mdvtas yao pidéeoxev Z14!) erst infolge an seinen Ablei- 
tungen erfolgten Bedeutungserweiterungen und hauptsdchlich durch 
seine volle Substantivierung in spateren Sprachschichten zugewachsen 
zu sein. 

2. LaBt sich nun auch das obskure ¢fAws in den Rahmen der ¢taoc- 
Formen einordnen? Je nach der Person des modifizierten Verbums 
sollte es etwa ,,auf meine, deine . . . eigene Art; nach meiner, deiner .. . 
Eigenart” bedeuten (vgl. zu gtAciv, VII.2); also eventuell: opdiv 
wey t eméouxe ,,zwar ist es sonst eure Art” pet&x moddtorow sdvtac 
éotéuev, kontrastiert durch viv de gtAws y° dpdmte ual ef déxa mbpyor 
"Ayardy buetwv mootcpoide wayotato ,,jetzt aber wiirdet ihr nach eurer 
Eigenheit wohl zusehen...” A341—347; xapmartuws yatoovta thus 
yateovtes ,,sich auf ihre (eigene) Art freuend; sich ihrerseits freuend’”’ 
éreurcov cic Iddxnv 7461 (es liegen aber auch Lesarten ohne ¢tAwe vor). 
Vielleicht 1aBt sich dieses Wort also jetzt eher verstehen als bisher. 


UIE 


1. Die Belege von otAtwv, ptatepoc, platatog lassen sich syntaktisch 
ebenso gruppieren wie die der Grundform: 

1. Attributiv bei Inalienabelnbezeichnungen: of m6Av piAtatog Aed° 
étatoog P411, P655, of ... ptatator &vdpeg ,,meine Leute” eua tréaor 
ueradew 1204; 

2. Pradikativ: 


a. mit dativischer Ergdanzung: éudr tecic... mord ptatatat elor médneg ASI, 
of (scil. otro. &vSpeq) wor... "Ayardy olrtarot éstov 1198, of (scil. d&vdpec) . . . col 
—adt@ otrtator Apyetwv 1522, Eratpor of of ... platator hoav andvtwv 1586, col... 


ptatatév éotw dvdel Eratpioca: 0334, Aivelav 6¢ euol mavtwy moAd plAtatdg eottv 
E378, mérdov &¢ of Soxéer... elvar... word gtAtatog adr ZIO—I91, 2272, “Hoa- 
“Ajo... &¢ mee ptAtatog toxe Art Kpovlww divaxts 2118, of eta matrol veedtatog 
oxe ydvoro xat of platatog goxe Y409—410, wor... word qlAtatog Hoda yvwtdy 
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X233, Extwp elatatos toxe Yeoior Bpotév N67, th wor mepideodar evi ppect plAtepov 
ev Tedwv D101, d¢ ced dua xpetoowv xal plAtepog éMavarorow Y334, viv... éyyvdr 
wot Sdvatog xaxdc, ov8" er’ d&vevGev, odd’ dAéy.... TO YE platepov Fev Zyvt X301—302, 
# of yarkwv mor eiatary éotly dmacéwy 9284, b¢ té of (col) adte plAtatoc olavaey 
2293, Q311, uépapev... tor eoyov dArkwv xndtotol +t” Euevar xat ptatator Scoot 
> Ayatot 1641-642, aiSordtepog xal ptatepoc dvdpdow elyv 2360. 

b. O... mw tig... plAtwy éuov txeto Hua 7351, W268. 

3. Appositionell mit dativischer Erganzung: of éxt yaty xetato, 
yorecow Tord ptAtepot 7 aAdyouow A162. 

4. Die im Konstruktionstypus ¢gtAtatog &vdeav — der vornehmlich 
den ungebrauchlichen Vokativ ‘gtitate &vep’ ersetzt — erscheinenden 
partitiven Genitive gehéren, soweit der Superlativ nicht praddikativ 
steht (s. 2a) ausschlieBlich der Inalienabelnklasse an: gtAtad étatowy 
w517, N249, T315, otAtate matdwv 748, ptatatos (-ov) avdpav 11433, 
O111, Eetvey tAtatog P584, wozu nur noch dagewy road gtAtate TaVTOV 
Q762 zu stellen ist ; da das nur sechsmal (nur in der Ilias) vorkommende 
Substantiv Sane nirgends der Syntax der Inalienabelnbezeichnungen 
widersprechende Verbindungen eingeht, kénnen wir es auf Grund der 
hier gebrachten Evidenz (so wie pvyotye, IV.2) in die Inalienabeln- 
klasse einreihen. 

5. Substantiviertes gtAtepog im Singular: pérrer pév mod tic xal 
plAtepov KAAov OAécouL, He xaclyvyntov GuoycotpLov HE xat vidv 046. 

Zu besprechen ist nunmehr das Bedeutungs- und Funktionsver- 
haltnis zwischen guAtwv, ptAtepoc, ptAtatog und dem ,,Positiv” otdoc, 
ein Verhaltnis, das bei einem Pronomen nicht so sehr auf der Hand 
liegt wie bei einem Adjektiv, das ,,lieb” bedeutet. Relativ einfach 
liegt die Sache noch bei den sechs Stellen von ¢tAtepoc¢. Eine Paarung 
wie @tdocg: ptAtepoc stellt sich bei einem Possessivadjektiv als der 
homerischen Morphologie absolut konform dar und 1aBt sich in die 
Serie a&udcg: juétepoc, budc: byétepoc, apdc: apétepog ohne jegliche 
Schwierigkeit einordnen — damit ist auch das fiir @tA-tepoc, ptA-tato¢ 
als ,,komparations” formen bestehende morphologische Problem aus 
der Welt geschafft. Fiir die suffigierten Glieder dieser Paare hat 
Benveniste 36) mit Recht und auf Grund iiberzeugender Beweis- 
fiihrung die differentiative Grundfunktion ,,der, welcher (im Gegensatz 
zu einem anderen) unser etc. (und nicht euer etc.) ist” in Anspruch 
genommen. Dasselbe liegt noch in einem Teil der Belege von 9{Atepoc 


36) Noms d’agent et noms d'action 116. 
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vor: 6¢ cev dua xpetacwv xal glatepoo a&avétorow ,,welcher sowohl 
starker ist als du und der — im Gegensatz zu dir — ein Mann der 
Gotter ist” Y334; viv dé dh eyybd. por Ddvatoc xaxde od8’ er’ &vevSev 
ovd’ aén. H yap Ha mé&AML 76 ye OlAtepov Fev Zyvi te xal Ards vir ExnBdrw 
X300—302, von den kontrastiv gepaarten Gliedern ist daéyv por 
éyyvo. etva. dasjenige, welches Zyyvi otdov ist und nicht Sévatov xaxdy 
wor éyyoor civar; Ahnlich wohl pédrer yév mod tig xal oldAtepov &AAOv 
OAEcout HE xaolyvytov duoycotprov He xal vidv ,,einer der otAcc, ein 
Angehoriger, und nicht wie Patroklos, nur ein étaipog ist” 246. Nicht 
mehr aber trifft dies auf A162 zu, wo yirecow moad ptdtepor 7) KAdyotot 
schon die typische ,,Komparativ”konstruktion zeigt, wie auch in tt 
WoL TepLdcadar Evi poet plAtepov jev Tomwv O101 und in xat xev moad 
xepdtov cin, MActotépy abv yeLpl PtAyy ec TaTeLd txéadar. xat x” atSordtepoc 
xal trAtepoc avdpcow elnv AZ58—360. 

Hier ist gtdog schon auf dem Wege zum steigerungsfahigen Quali- 
tatsbegriff (,,Zugehérigkeit” nicht als Beziehung, sondern als Eigen- 
schaft), was besonders im pradikativen Superlativ, bei dessen Subjekt 
im Gegenstaz zum Positiv keine Unterscheidung zwischen Inalien- 
abilien und anderen Substantiven mehr zu treffen ist, zum Ausdruck 
kommt und mehr noch im isolierten Aquativ 3’) gAtwv, der seinem 
Wesen nach Qualitatsbegriff sein muB: odmw tig... prAtwyv gudv txeto 
day ,niemand kam mir so gelegen, so lieb...” 7351, w268. 

Wertvoll mag noch die Feststellung sein, daB die homerischen 
Komposita mit Vorderglied gvdo-, die sich morphologisch nur als 
Behuwrihis — also Possessivkomposita 38) — auffassen lassen, 
z.B. pidomtérewog ,,@ THTOAELOc att PtAoc’’, des Wesens ihrer Konstruk- 
tion wegen nicht aus dem Rahmen der possessiven Bezugsfunktion 
von tdog fallen. 

2. Wie allgemein angenommen wird, ist im Denominativ gtAciv der 
Bedeutungsumschwung von ,,als einen der Seinen betrachten” 3%) zu 
»liebhaben” (vgl. ptrog Hv d&vdeamouot, mé&vtag yao LAceoxev 6d emt 
oixta vatwy Z14—15) oder von ,,zu der Seinen machen” 4°) oder 
»besitzen” zur sexuellen Liebe eingetreten, was auch fiir giAdty¢ 
, Zugehorigkeit” > 1. ,,Gebundenheit (an jemanden)”, 2. ,,Hingabe 


37) Benveniste, 0.c. 135. 

38) Vgl. Risch, Homerische Wortbildung 175. 

39) Bugge, /.c. 

40) Van Leeuwen, Enchiridium dictionis epicae 209. 
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im sexuellen Sinne’” gilt. Auch nachhomerisches g:Aciv mit Infinitiv 
laBt sich auf pronominales ¢giAo¢ direkt und nicht erst durch Ver- 
mittlung des denominativen ¢uActv ,,gern tun” zuriickfitihren, wenn 
man es auf tit eldov gort ,,es ist jemandes Eigenheit” (V.2, unter 1) 
zuriickfiihrt ; gvAety ,,lieben” ist demnach aktiv, gvActy , pflegen” passiv. 

Der Ubergang zum genusindifferenten toc (,,Freund” = ,,Lieben- 
der, Geliebter”) wie auch zu seiner Verbindung mit einem Genitiv- 
attribut ist demnach sekundiar und zweifellos nachhomerisch; wahr- 
scheinlich ist dieser Ubergang nur auf Vermittlung des denominativen 
Verbums zuriickzufiihren. DaB das nicht schon homerisch ist, be- 
weist unter anderem auch das Inventar der mit (-)@tAo- gebildeten 
homerischen Komposita, die den Vorderglied-giAo-Typus noch nicht 
kennen und iiberhaupt gvAo-nur im Vorderglied besitzen (Att ¢tdoc, 
* Aont thos, s. V.3, werden auch durch Zusammenschreibung nicht 
zu Komposita, da dem ¢tdo¢ eine von ihm regierte Kasusform vor- 
ausgeht, was schon Plato, Cratylus 399b, wuBte). Der zovyed-taoc- 
Typus konnte nur in einem Sprachsystem entstehen 41), das bei sub- 
stantivischem gtdo¢g ein Genitivattribut zulieB (xovypdeiaoc ,,tod 
mTovnpovd tro’) oder (als Rektionskompositum) gido¢ als aktives 
Nomen agentis besaB: beides ist bei Homer nicht der Fall. 


VIII 


Was hier gezeigt wurde, ist, daB die sogenannte Bedeutungs- 
entwicklung der Basis ¢vA(e/o)- eher eine syntaktisch-morphologische 
Ausbreitungsentwicklung darstellt, deren Ausgangsstufe wir durch 


41) Die Bildung mit Hinterglied —gvAo— ,,liebend”’ ist von Aristoteles an belegt: 
gavnpdotrog ist das Gegenteil von pavnpoutons (EN 1124b 27), ferner sind aristo- 
telisch @tddqtdoc, movnpderdos, yenotdetdoc. Eine friihere isolierte Bildung, pin- 
darisches rodbeudoc, gehdrt nicht hierher, sondern in die Klasse der Bahuwrihis 
mit numeralem Vorderglied (,,viele Freunde habend’’). Aus Sappho zitiert man 
Terre» radoprrwtépa (fr. 178, Lobel-Page), jedoch Einsichtnahme in die Quellen 
lehrt, da8 nur der Name, nicht aber das Epithet dieses sprichwértlichen Ge- 
spenstes von Zenobius III. 3 aus Sappho zitiert wird. Das Inventar von gtAo¢ 
bei Sappho lehrt andererseits, dass bei ihr g{Aog syntaktisch noch dort steht, wo 
es bei Homer gestanden hat: nat[h]p otdog fr. 44, Zwv etrog &upt AS~oo Kevuco 
fr. 121, & othe yauBoe fr. 115, ptrwv tolx]qwv fr..16, ptdoror Foto. fr. 5, odo 
SHAVE nate mrdrw... ptroug fr. 44, & olrow fr. 43, ptror... Eratoae fr. 142. 
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synchronische Bearbeitung des homerischen Sprachmaterials ziemlich 
genau abzugrenzen imstande sind, und daB diese Abgrenzung gleich- 
zeitig die formale Definition der syntaktischen Kategorie des unver- 
auBerlichen Besitzes im homerischen Griechisch liefert. 
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ORIGIN AND CONTROL OF MEANING HYPOTHESES 


Summary of contents 


The concepts of ‘complete meaning hypothesis’ and ‘origin of a hypothesis’ 
are introduced and some elementary truths of lexicographical methodology 
are stated by means of them. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


It is well-known that lexicographers all over the world are engaged 
in producing many excellent dictionaries. But whereas the amount of 
energy spent upon the very production of dictionaries is impressing, 
the literature concerned with methodological aspects of lexicography 
is scanty and often superficial. 

In this paper I attempt an approach to lexicographical methodology 
which is still rather rare. On the basis of a study of general methodology 
I have chosen some concepts which, in my opinion, are especially 
suited for the purpose of stating the most important truths of lexi- 
cographical methodology. In that way assumptions which are accepted 
implicitly or unconsciously by lexicographers, can be formulated 
explicitly. 

As to the results of such an approach I have only modest expec- 
tations. Generally, what can be expected is a clear presentation of 
what was already known, but obscurely. Further, the borderline 
between the known and the unknown in methodological aspects can 
be more clearly drawn. Some assumptions, which were formerly 
believed to be generally accepted, turn perhaps out to be disputed. 
Finally, on the way some more or less important truths can be detected, 
depending upon the acumen of the research-worker. 

I do not expect many to feel instructed after the reading of the 
present paper. That, however, is a result of the mediocrity of its author. 
The lack of instruction is not due to the unfruitfulness of the method 
of approach. 

Section 2—5 are largely, but not exclusively devoted to the intro- 
duction of terminology. Section 6 and 7 give the main contentions. 
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2. DEFINITIONS AND HYPOTHESES 


Most of the sentences which are produced with scientific purposes in 
mind fall into one of two classes. The first class comprises sentences ex- 
pressing definitions, the second those expressing ypotheses. 

An attempt to offer satisfactory sets of necessary and sufficient 
conditions which may enable one to conclude whether a given sentence 
expresses a definition or a hypothesis, meets with grave difficulties. 
Here I limit myself to the following rough characterization. 

A decision or proposal to the effect that a form ‘‘a” shall mean the 
same as another form “b’’ will be called a definition. I stipulate that 
definitions do not have the property of being false or true. 

A sentence expressing an assumption, whether empirical or not, 
whether tested or not, will be said to express a hypothesis. It is generally 
stipulated or known that hypotheses may have the property of being 
false or true. 

Example of a sentence expressing a definition: We propose to use 
the term “phoneme” with the same meaning as “‘minimum distinctive 
sound unit’’ in linguistic treatises. As this sentence expresses a defini- 
tion it is not true or false. 

Example of a sentence expressing a hypothesis: The term “‘phoneme”’ 
as used by Bloomfield in his book Language has the same meaning 
as “minimum distinctive sound unit’. This last sentence expresses 
an assumption which may be true or false. It is true if the term “‘pho- 
neme’’ as used by Bloomfield in his book Language has the same 
meaning as “minimum distinctive sound unit”’. 


3. MEANING HYPOTHESES 


The second example which was given in section 2 is not only an 
example of a hypothesis, but also an example of a meaning hypothesis. 
A meaning hypothesis is an assumption stating the identity or likeness 
of meaning of two forms. I stipulate that a sentence expressing a 
complete meaning hypothesis comprises at least four forms. These four 
forms are the following. 

a) The definiendum. This is the form the meaning of which is des- 
cribed. In the example the definiendum is ‘“‘phoneme’”’. 

b) The definiens. This is the form describing the meaning of the 
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definiendum. In the example the definiens is “minimum distinctive 
sound unit’. 

c) The meaning relational phrase. This phrase states which relation 
holds between the definiendum and definiens. In the example it is the 
phrase “‘has the same meaning as”. 

d) The form indicating the field of validity. This form delimits a 
domain consisting of texts or speech situations, and information 
which may be found in this domain is relevant for the purpose of 
testing the meaning hypothesis. In the second example of section 2 
the field of validity is denoted by the phrase ‘‘as used by Bloomfield 
in his book Language’. Occurrences of “phoneme’’ in Language by 
Bloomfield will be relevant for the truth of the meaning hypothesis 
expressed by the second example. 

If a meaning hypothesis is expressed by a sentence which comprises 
the 4 above mentioned forms, it will be said to be a complete meaning 
hypothesis. If a meaning hypothesis is expressed by a sentence which 
does not comprise the 4 above mentioned forms but less, it will be 
said to be a rudimentary meaning hypothesis. 

The presence of the above 4 forms is necessary for expressing a 
complete meaning hypothesis. But a sentence expressing a complete 
meaning hypothesis may comprise more than the 4 stipulated forms. 
In the example we find the phrase “‘the term” in addition to the 4 
stipulated forms. 

Such additional forms may be practically superfluous, e.g. ‘‘the 
term’’, but they may also play an important function in delimiting 
the exact meaning of a meaning hypothesis. In that way additional 
forms may play an important réle in adding a delimitation to the 
conditions of control of the hypothesis. 


4. MEANING HYPOTHESES IN DICTIONARIES 


If we consider the dictionary articles of monolingual dictionaries 
without taking into account information given by lexicographers 
outside the articles themselves, we are justified in asserting that the 
dictionary articles only contain rudimentary meaning hypotheses as 
at least the meaning relational phrase is lacking. 

Example. In H. C. Wyld: The Universal Dictionary of the English 
Language, London 1936, in the article on “‘beleaguer’” we find. the 
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definiens “‘to besiege (lit and fig.)”. The definiendum is “‘beleaguer”’ 
The meaning relational phrase is lacking, and likewise the form indi- 
cating the field of validity. 

In other parts of lexicographical literature, however, e.g. the prefaces 
of dictionaries and literature concerned with lexicographical metho- 
dology 1), we find additional information. This information indicates 
that it is the intention of lexicographers to assert complete meaning 
hypotheses. But lexicographers do not agree upon one single meaning 
relational phrase for each language, and usually not even for one dic- 
tionary (cp. e.g. Wyld’s dictionary). 

If it is so that an important part of the activity of lexicographers 
consists in establishing meaning hypotheses, then the notion of 
meaning hypothesis is relevant to the understanding of lexicographic- 
al activity. Although it may be the intention of lexicographers to 
assert complete meaning hypotheses, it is obscure exactly which 
complete meaning hypotheses they assert. Lexicographers do not 
formulate the complete meaning hypotheses explicitly. They have 
never given a survey of which ways of formulation are considered 
acceptable for a description of the claims of a dictionary. 


5. ORIGIN AND CONTROL OF HYPOTHESES 


The distinction between origin and control of hypotheses is well 
known from general methodology 2). Let us try to make it clear with 
an example from English grammar, taken from O. Jespersen: Essen- 
tials of English Grammar, London 1933. 

On p. 114, in the section on the direct and indirect object, Jespersen 
writes the following. 

(1) As will appear from all the examples given hitherto, the rule, 
which is almost universal, is to place the indirect before the direct 
object. 

This sentence (1), in the first place, does not express a definition, 
but a hypothesis. In order to formulate the hypothesis expressed by 
the sentence (2): ‘‘In English one generally places the indirect before 


1) A short list of literature may be found in Lingua, 4, 423-4. 
2) See e.g. M. R. Cohen & E. Nagel: An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 


Method, London 1934, p. 273 ff., esp. p. 275. 
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the direct object” one, of course does not need to have performed 
research of any kind. 

One might become acquainted with (2) by reading or hearing it, 
or it might be suggested to one after observing that in some English 
sentences the indirect object preceded the direct object. 

Definition: With the origin of a hypothesis we refer to events and 
situations of any kind which cause a person to hit upon the hypothesis 
in question. Instead of the term “‘origin” we will also sometimes use 
the term “‘source’’, especially in plural. 

Whatever may be the origin of a particular hypothesis, the fact that 
it has been formulated does not imply that it has been controlled. The 
way of testing a hypothesis is different from the way in which it comes 
into existence. The certainty of our knowledge of the truth of a par- 
ticular hypothesis, depends amongst other conditions upon the amount 
in time and quality of testing-activities which have been performed in 
order to decide its truth. 

A grammatical text-book, of course, does not give a satisfactory 
account of the total amount of research-activity which has been spent 
in order to control the hypotheses which are asserted within its covers. 
The examples in grammatical text-books are mainly of value for 
pedagogical purposes, they are quite unsatisfactory for the purpose of 
controlling the grammatical hypotheses which are asserted in the 
text-books. The function of examples is to zlustrate, not to control. 

The 20 examples which are offered on p. 114 in Jespersen’s text- 
book of English grammar illustrate (in other words: clarify the meaning 
of) the hypothesis that in modern English the indirect object precedes 
the direct object, except in the case of weak pronouns. Whether the 
20 examples also may be considered valuable for the purpose of 
controlling the same hypothesis, depends upon the question whether 
the examples are a representative sample of that kind of English which 
Jespersen attempted to describe. 


6. ORIGIN OF MEANING HYPOTHESES 


In this section we will survey the main ways in which meaning 
hypotheses come into existence. The attention will especially be 
focused on the definientia. A classification of the sources of definientia 
will be proposed. 
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Let us consider the noun “‘anlace’’. The following definiens is given 
in Wyld’s English dictionary: “A short dagger with broad, tapering 
blade, formerly worn in the girdle’. Let us suppose that the intended 
definiens has only been “‘a short dagger with broad, tapering blade’, 
and that the phrase “formerly worn in the girdle” does not belong to 
the definiens, but has been included for the purpose of supplying ad- 
ditional information of interest for the identification of anlaces. 

The preface of Wyld’s dictionary justifies to enlarge the above 
rudimentary meaning hypothesis into the following complete meaning 
hypothesis: (3) In contemporary literary and colloquial English the 
noun “anlace’’ denotes the same as “‘short dagger with broad, tapering 
blade’. 

More exactly, the preface justifies the particular form indicating the 
field of validity (i.e. “in contemporary literary and colloquial English”), 
but the preface does not justify the inclusion of the particular meaning 
relational phrase which has been chosen, namely “denotes the same 
as’’. 

The definiens of meaning hypothesis (3) may have been suggested 
to Wyld in several ways, which I propose to classify under the follow- 

ing 4 headings. 

a) The definiens may have been suggested to Wyld by an older dic- 
tionary. 

b) The definiens may have been suggested to Wyld through his 
intuitive command of the English language. 

c) The definiens may have been suggested by the excerpts. 

d) The definiens may have been suggested to Wyld by a collaborator 
or other person (e.g. an expert in different kinds of knives). 

The above fourfold classification does not imply that a definiens 
which has come into existence has its origin in one, and only one, of the 
four sources. Several of the sources may contribute to the final phrase- 
ology of a definiens. A first suggestion from intuitive command of the 
language may result in a preliminary way of formulating the definiens. 
The preliminary way of formulating the definiens may be changed 
after consulting an earlier dictionary. 

Whereas the classes a), c) and d) are fairly clearly circumscribed, 
the class b) comprises an unsurveyable number of situations. The 
intuitive feeling, as to the exact meaning of a form in a given context 
is the result of a number of experiences, most of which forgotten, and 
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the present context of the word. There is undoubtfully a need for 
splitting up class b), but how one could achieve such an aim, I do not 
know. 

Even if the proposed classification of the possible origin of different 
definientia temporarily is accepted as satisfactory, it is to be noted 
that often it is not practically possible to know to which of the four 
sources a definiens is due or whether it is due to any of them. Even if 
the suggestion for a definiens comes during the study of the excerpts, 
this is no guarantee that the excerpts constitute the origin of the 
definiens. Perhaps it would have sprung up in the mind of the lexico- 
grapher anyway. 

Sometimes the excerpts may include a sentence expressing a rudi- 
mentary or complete meaning hypothesis. In such cases the wording 
of the definiens is suggested by the excerpts. But other times the study 
of the excerpts may result in a definiens with a wording which is not 
identical with the forms occurring on the excerpt-slip. 

One might perhaps believe that if a dead language were the object 
of study, source 0 (the intuitive command of the language) could not 
possibly be the source of a given definiens. But if a lexicographer has 
an active and idiomatic command of the language in question, one 
may expect that many a definiens may be due to the intuitive source. 

One may note that the excerpts in lexicographical research are used 
both as a source for possible definientia and as material for controlling 
the meaning hypotheses. As a source, the excerpts constitute only one 
of 4 possible sources. For controlling purposes, however, the excerpts 
provide the only available material. If it is objected that sometimes lexi- 
cographers themselves produce sentences for control purposes, then 
it may be answered that these may be considered as being included 
among the excerpts. 

Let us suppose that a given meaning hypothesis M is asserted to 
have its origin in class c). By our definition of “‘origin’”’, this implies 
that the cause of M is in c). Accordingly, any obscurity attaching to 
the notion of cause is attached to our notion of origin. 

In view of the elaborate philosophical discussions on the notion of 
cause and the uncertainty attached to the conditions of control of a 
causal statement, one might consider it preferable to avoid this notion. 
The main reasons for not doing so, can beformulated in the following way. 

First, by using the notion of cause one does not commit oneself to 
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any particular philosophical theory. Any consistent theory can still 
be accepted. Secondly, there is a large number of different scientific 
theories for which the conditions of control are insufficiently known. 
But the theories are accepted nevertheless. That the conditions of 
control of a theory are sufficiently known, is the exception, not the 
rule. Thirdly, the definiens of “origin” strikes in my opinion an im- 
portant direction of preciseness of the term, a direction preferable to 
other directions, and to which I will therefore stick here. 


7. CONTROL OF MEANING HYPOTHESES 


All hypotheses, and hence meaning hypotheses, have the property 
that they may be false or true. Falsehood and truth are called “‘truth- 
values’. 

In the following I survey a number of factors which are charac- 
terized by the property that changes in the factors always or some- 
times are accompanied by a change in the truth-value of meaning 
hypotheses. Tentatively the factors are classified under 3 headings, 
A, B and C. 

The first group of factors (A) is concerned with the nature of the 
evidence which is used to prove or disprove meaning hypotheses. 

The second factor (B) is concerned with that particular form of the 
meaning hypothesis which indicates the field of validity. 

Thirdly (C) we survey the influence of selecting a particular mea- 
ning relational phrase upon the truth-value of the meaning hypothesis. 


A. On the Nature of the Evidence of Meaning Hypotheses 

One of the characteristics of the material which is used as evidence 
in lexicographical research is that only if the excerpts are interpreted 
they may serve as evidence for or against a particular meaning hypo- 
thesis. What (if anything) occurs when a linguistic form is interpreted 
is a subject of controversy among semanticists. 

Considering the controversial status of interpretation in semantics, 
one might propose not to postulate interpretation as a scientifically 
useful concept. 

Although I do not deny (but neither assert) that this is feasible in 
some parts of semantical research, it is hardly avoidable to make 
use of a concept interpretation (or a closely similar concept with another 
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name) ina satisfactory description of the relation between the evidence 
of meaning hypotheses and the meaning hypotheses. 

Let us suppose that the following rudimentary meaning hypothesis 
(4) is given: 

(4) “Anlace’’ denotes the same as “short dagger with broad, 
tapering blade’, 
and the following excerpt: 

(5) In the moat they found the body of a man with an anlace stuck 
up to the hilt in his breast. 

(5) may be uttered or written. The mere hearing or seeing of (5) is 
not, however, sufficient for making (5) evidence for (4). A necessary 
condition for (5) being evidence for (4) is that both (5) and (4) are 
interpreted. Other expressions suggesting the same meaning to me 
as “interpret”? are: understand, attach a meaning to. 

_ Supposing that a lexicographer wants to describe the meanings of a 
word “‘a’’ incurrent usage, the following may happen. The sources of 
the meaning hypotheses supply the lexicographer with a number of 
candidates for definientia. Among the definiens candidates the lexi- 
cographer selects those which in his opinion come closest to the 
meanings of “‘a’”’ in current usage. 

But how does the lexicographer conclude that a list of definientia 
“bl”, “b2” ... “bn’’ come closest to the meanings of “‘a’’? There is no 
other way than through interpretation of both “‘a’’ and the definiens 
candidates. 

Any meaning hypothesis may be proved by chosing an identical 
interpretation for definiendum and definiens. No matter what inter- 
pretation we choose for “‘anlace’’ in (5), if we choose the same inter- 
pretation for the definiens in (4), i.e. “short dagger with broad, taper- 
ing blade’, then (5) provides strong evidence — but not necessarily 
conclusive evidence — for the truth of (4). 

It is practically possible to interpret ‘‘anlace’’ in (5) so as to dis- 
prove (4), or more exactly, to disprove an interpretation of (4). There- 
fore, the amount of evidence for a given meaning hypothesis depends upon 
the interpretations given to the excerpts and the sentence used to express the 
meaning hypothesis. The truth-value of the meaning hypothesis is 
dependent upon the chosen interpretations. 

If a person A states that a particular excerpt confirms a meaning 
hypothesis, whereas another person B states that it disconfirms the 
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same hypothesis, these statements may be due to their attaching 
different meanings to the definienda or the definientia or both. The 
statements of both A and B may be true, if their interpretations of the 
excerpts differ. 

If an excerpt and a sentence expressing a meaning hypothesis are 
interpreted in exactly the same way by two persons testing the hy- 
pothesis, then the excerpt for these two persons presents exactly the 
same amount of evidence in relation to the meaning hypothesis. If 
their interpretations differ then the excerpt may or may not for 
these persons present exactly the same amount of evidence in relation 
to the meaning hypothesis. 

Although the truth-value of a meaning hypothesis depends on the 
interpretations of the linguistic forms which are used for evidence 
and on the interpretation of the sentence which is used to express the 
meaning hypothesis, we do not know whether the interpretations of 
lexicographers who work on the same dictionary article do vary. 
Arne Ness 3) has worked out scientific tools whereof some, perhaps, 
may be used to find out whether the interpretations of lexicographers 
differ. 


B. The Field of Validity of Meaning Hypotheses 

On p. 295 I stipulated that a complete meaning hypothesis comprises 
4 forms, among these the form of the field of validity. In my terminolo- 
gy to any empirical hypothesis belongs a field of validity, that isa 
domain where information relevant to the truth-value of the hypothesis 
may be found. 

The exact field of validity of a meaning hypothesis is determined by 
the wording of the hypothesis and how this wording is understood 
by interpreters. Hence for different interpreters the field of validity 
of a hypothesis may or may not be identical. 

Let us consider the following two meaning hypotheses (6) and (7): 

(6) ‘“‘Anlace’’ as understood by Wyld when he was engaged in 
writing the article on “‘anlace’’ means the same for educated English- 
men as “‘short dagger with broad, tapering blade’ as this phrase was 
understood by Wyld when he was engaged in writing the article on 
“anlace’’. 

(7) ‘““Anlace” as understood by Foster Dulles when asked the Sth 


3) See esp. A. Ness: Interpretation and Preciseness. Oslo, 1953. 
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of May 1955 means the same for educated Englishmen as “‘short 
dagger with broad, tapering blade” as understood by Dulles on the 
same occasion. 

I assume that the readers of this article interpret (6) and (7) so as 
to make their fields of validity different in important respects. 

The way in which Dulles interpreted ‘‘anlace’”’ and ‘‘short dagger 
with broad, tapering blade” on the said occasion is relevant for the 
testing of (7), but not of (6). The way in which Wyld interprets “anla- 
ce’ and “short dagger with broad, tapering blade” are, however, 
relevant both for (6) and (7), provided that we include Wyld among 
the educated Englishmen. But certain situations which are required 
by (6), namely interpretations made when writing the said article on 
“anlace’’, are not required for (7). 

The preceding remarks show sufficiently that the truth-value of a 
meaning hypothesis depends upon what exactly is selected as its field 
of validity. This being so, an explicit formulation of a meaning hypo- 
thesis will make it easier to decide whether independent research 
workers are controlling the same hypothesis. 


C. Interchanging Meaning Relational Phrases 

In actual lexicographical research lexicographers take the utmost 
care in the selection of the lists of definientia in dictionary articles. 
In striking contrast to this care is the almost complete neglect in 
explicitly formulating the particular meaning relational phrases 
which have been used in the construction of a dictionary. 

Let us consider the following list L of meaning relational phrases 


where the open spaces ... may be used to insert definienda and de- 
finientia. . 
1. “‘... means the same as...” 
2. ““.., denotes the same as’). :”’ 
3. “... designates the same as...” 
4. ““... expresses the same as...” 
5. “... is used in the same way as...” 
6. “‘... is synonymous with ...”’ 
7. ““... has the same sense as ...” 
8. “‘... has the same signification as ...” 
9. “... is interpreted identically with ...” 
10. “... may be defined as ...”’ 
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11. “... is understood in the same way as ...”’ 
12. “... may also be formulated as ...” 
13. “... is often abridged to ...” 


It would be easy, for English only, to obtain a list of 50 meaning 
relational phrases. Many of these would, of course, differ only slightly 
in wording. 

The neglect of lexicographers in specifying the particular meaning 
relational phrase (if any) which has been used is justifiable, if at least 
one of the following two sufficient conditions C1 and C2 hold. 

C1. The selection of a particular meaning relational phrase A from 
the above list L rather than another B, does not make any lexico- 
grapher adopt other definientia than those which had been selected. 

C2. The interchange of meaning relational phrases of L does not in 
the opinion of lexicographers lead to changes in the truth-values 
of the complete meaning hypotheses in which the meaning rela- 
tional phrases occur. 

Even if both Cl and C2 hold, it is not unreasonable to call the lack 
of an explicitly formulated /ist L a ‘‘methodological neglect’’. It is an 
important task for the methodology of lexicography to construct 
such lists L for dictionaries of different languages, and to attempt to 
find out whether interchangings of the members of these lists have 
effects upon the selection of the definientia or upon the truth-values of 
meaning hypotheses. 

The above list L may at best only be used for English. But it is 
practically possible to construct for each spoken and many dead lan- 
guages a list of forms which may serve as candidates for meaning rela- 
tional phrases. And interchangings of the members of these lists may 
or may not satisfy Cl and C2. 

It is tempting to make a guess as to whether conditions Cl and C2 
would be satisfied if L was used in relation to research workers engaged 
in constructing English monolingual dictionaries. I am inclined to 
believe that only rarely would the interchangings result in interchan- 
changings of definientia or in changes in the truth-values of complete 
meaning hypotheses. 

In section 7C it has been my aim to expose the results which inter- 
changings may have. Whether interchangings have such results, 
cannot be decided by pure reasoning. 
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ANNOTATIONS TO MR. TURNER’S “AFRICANISMS IN THE 
GULLAH DIALECT” (1949) 


“Certainly no one can now safely say that Gullah is merely a combi- 
nation of 17th century British dialects and baby talk (cf. p. 5), somehow 
mangled by the inept articulation of ignorant and lazy savages. Once 
more anthropological training and linguistic method have dissipated 
a myth’. This striking sentence forms the conclusion of an earlier 
review 1) of the important publication to be discussed in the following 
pages. Already a year earlier the author had published a preliminary 
study on Gullah 2), perhaps the only example of creolisation in the 
United States. Gullah is spoken by the Negro population of the coastal 
belt of South Carolina and Georgia (p. 3), who after 1865 and the final 
abolition of servitude in 1907 have been able to maintain in their 
comparative isolation 3), both culturally and geographically, an 
excellent example of linguistic creolisation in its pure form against 
attempts at unification undertaken by the “‘official’’ standard language. 
The name Gullah and its equivalent Gitst go back to names of tribes in 
present-day Liberia (pp. 90 seq., 194). 

Due to many earlier publications we have already obtained some 
insight into Negro-Dutch, Negro-English etc., and in the technical 
process of linguistic creolisation in general 4). How many component 


1) Raven I. Mac David in Language XXVI? (1950), pp. 323 seq. For other 
reviews of Mr. Turner’s book see Linguistic Bibliography for the Year 1950 
(Antwerpen, 1952), p. 153; ibid. for the Year 1951, p. 160 and ibid. for the Year 
1952, p. 274; Rob. A. Hall in Amer. Speech Quarterly (New York, XXV, 1950), 
pp. 51 seq. 

2) L. D. Turner, Problems confronting the Investigator of Gullah (Publ. 
Amer. Dialect Soc., Greensboro, N.C. IX, 1948), pp. 74 seq. and id., Notes on 
the Sounds and the Vocabulary of Gullah (ibid., ITI 1945), pp. 13 seq. 

3) This is shown i.a. by the fact that ‘“‘many English relic-forms seldom heard 
elsewhere in North America should be found in Gullah” (Mac David, l.c., p. 325). 

4) Turner’s index contains an extensive survey of the literature concerning 
creolization. For the neighbouring linguistic areas see i.a.: R. A. Hall, Haitian 
Creole (Mem. Amer. Anthropol. Association LX XIV, 1953); C. H. de Goeje, 
Etudes linguistiques Caraibes (Verh. Kon. Akad., A’dam 1937 and 1946); 
D. C. Hesseling, Het Negerhollands der Deense Antillen (Leiden, 1905); Licht- 
veld, West-Indische Gids X (1928/29) and XI (1929/30): Een onderzoek naar 
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linguistic parts may finally lead to a creolised synthesis, producing a 
literature of its own and consequently a new and productive linguistic 
unity, is proved by the Papiamentu of the Netherlands West-Indian 
territories, in the first place by Curacao and Surinam. Although 
shortly before the beginning of the nineteenth century the Dutch 
element comes to the fore, and Spanish soon afterwards, the basis for 
this creole language had been laid down by the Afro-Portuguese, the 
Coastal Portuguese of the African littoral being still strongly represent- 
ed in the syntax and especially in the vocabulary 4). Although in view 
of this single example, a strong Portuguese basis, e.g. from Angola, 
might likewise be expected for Gullah, the extensive list of names and 
the vocabulary collected by Turner only contain thirteen etyma 
which may be traced to this source, and even in this case their Afro- 
Portuguese origin is still quite problematical. The nearly complete 
absence of this lingua franca of the slaves in the Gullah region there- 
fore requires further historical research. 

Turner’s description of Gullah is a shining example of the systematic 
description of a language which is far from being “pidgin”, but which 


Afrikaansche ,,resten’’ in de Creolentaal van Suriname; J. Voorhoeve, Voor- 
studies tot een beschrijving van het Sranen-Tongo, het Negerengels van Su- 
riname (A’dam, 1953); J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong, Het huidige Negerhollandsch 
(Danish-Dutch Archeol. Exped. to the Antilles, 1922-1923, Verh. Kon. Akad., 
A’dam XXVI, 1926). For a summary of older studies see H. Schuchardt in J. 
Vendryes, Le langage (Paris, 1921), pp. 330 seq.; O. Jespersen, Language (Lon- 
don, 1923), Chapt. XXIII; John B. Carroll, The Study of Language (Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1953), p. 58; L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1948), p. 474; 
U. Weinreich, Languages in Contact (New York, 1953); H. Schuchardt-Brevier 
(ed. L. Spitzer, Halle, 1928), pp. 150 seq., etc. Cf. finally Language XIII (1937), 
pp. 148 seq., and for the problem of related creolization G. S. Lane, Notes on 
Louisiana French (Language IX, 1935, pp. 5 seq.); E. Jourdain, Du Francais 
aux parlers Créoles, suivi d’un Vocabulaire du parler créole de Martinique 
(1956); id., Le verbe en créole martiniquais (West-Indische Gids XXXV, 1954, 
Den Haag, pp. 39 seq.); H. E. Funk, The French Créole of Martinique (Univ. 
Virginia Diss., 1953) and F. Ortiz, Glosario de Afronegrismos (Havana Imprenta 
El Sigla, XX, 1924). 

4a) See the important public lecture by H. L. A. van Wijk (8 February 1937). 
For Papiamentu cf. ia. R. Lenz, EI Papiamento (Santiago, 1928 with biblio- 
graphy); G. P. Jansen, Diccionario Papiamentu-Hollandés (Curagao, 1948); 
E. Goglio, Gramatica Papiamentu (Curacao, 1953); most of these authors, 
however, stress the Spanish rather than the Lusitanian share in the bases of 


Papiamentu. 
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has to be considered as a phonological and structural unity with its 
own syntax and its own vocabulary, to be traced to the unification of 
“base languages” with the “native language’’ based on a system of 
structural unity 5). Here the difference between “pidgin” and creoli- 
sation is clearly apparent, distinguishing it fundamentally from the 
large and more or less indefinite group of linguae francae, etc. 

Turner’s work is especially concerned with the linguistic material 
coming from West Africa (see the map on p. 7), which the negroes 
taken as slaves to America carried with them as an unalienable 
cultural possession and which they have preserved so well ever since 
that it has proved possible to determine the origin of the linguistic data 
with a certain degree of probability even to-day. 

The work is divided into nine chapters. Here the author describes 
1°. the historical background of the ‘‘Gullah” 6) population, and the 
difficulties for scholarly research (pp. 1—14); 2°. the ‘“‘phonetic 


5) Rob. A. Hall. Pidgin English and linguistic Change (Lingua III, 2, 1952), 
pp. 138 seq; in general Einar Haugen. The Analysis of linguistic Borrowing 
(Language XXVI, 1950), pp. 120 seq. 

8) See note 3 above. Already the name itself points geographically in the 
direction of the Western Sudan (Wolof, Malinke, Mandinga, Bambara, Fula, 
Mende, Vai, Twi, Fante, Ga, Ewé, Yoruba, Efik, Haussa, Ibo, etc.), ie. to the 
region which extends from Senegal to Kamertin, as being the most important 
centre of the export of slaves. See the most recent work by Dr J. W. Schulte 
Nordholt, Het volk dat in duisternis wandelt (Arnhem, 1956), with an extensive 
and thoroughly documented survey of the slave trade. Mr. Turner gives some 
native Gullah texts on this subject (pp. 281 seq.). John Gunther, Inside Africa 
(1956), in his ch. 29 and 36-45 deals very superficially with the earlier history 
of the African tribes he discusses. For the slave trade inside Africa see i.a. H. 
Baumann, R. Thurnwald & D. Westermann, Vélkerkunde Afrikas (Essen, 
1940), pp. 136 seq., 243 seq., 334 seq. In this connection, H. M. Stanley, In 
darkest Africa (1897). p. 31, and D. Westermann, Geschichte Afrikas (Kéln, 
1952) stress the importance of Tippu-Tib (as does H. Brode, Tippo-Tib, The 
Story of his Career in Central Africa (London, 1907); id., in MSOS 1902, pp. 175 
seq. and 1903, pp. 1 seq; H. P. Blok, A Swahili Anthology (Leiden, 1948, pp. 9 
seq.). Among the first explorers who in about 1870 pointed to the existence 
of the problem of slavery inside Africa, mention must be made of G. Schwein- 
furth, who in his Im Herzen Afrikas (Jubil. ed. Leipzig, 1918, pp. 449 seq.) 
devoted a long chapter to this problem. According to Dr. A. Prins, Tanganyika 
even owes its name to the fact that it was here that the collecting-point for the 
eastern slave caravans was to be found (Meded. Afrika Inst., Rotterdam, X, 
1956, p. 86). 
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alphabet”’ and the diacritical marks used to indicate accent, tonology, 
glottalisation, nasalisation, length, etc. (pp. 15—30); 3°. West-African 
words and expressions preserved in Gullah (pp. 31—209); 4°. syn- 
tactical peculiarities of Gullah (pp. 209—223); 5°. morphological 
characteristics (pp. 223—231); 6°. word formation (pp. 232—239); 
7°. “sounds’’, i.e. the system of consonants and vowels (pp. 240—248) ; 
8°. intonation (pp. 249—253), and 9°. Gullah texts in phonetic tran- 
scription, with translation (pp. 254—289). A very extensive bibli- 
ography (pp. 293—309) with additional notes concerning further 
_ details concerning both linguistics and social anthropology conclude 
the work. 

I may be allowed to make a few remarks concerning both the division 
and the contents of the book, but these in no way detract from the 
high regard I have for the method and the material, which ensure 
Turner’s work a prominent place in view of the treatment of a subject 
so difficult to handle and so little described. 

In my opinion there is a serious objection against the division of 
the book as outlined above. The chapters which describe the “‘phonetic 
alphabet’’, i.e. the phonemes, the tonemes and the “sounds” (again 
phonemes) are scattered at present and so they do not provide one 
comprehensive survey of the phonological system. The structural 
factors, discussed here separately in the unsystematic order of syntax 
— morphology — word formation, have been taken up in an arbitrary 
fashion. They are not immediately connected with a uniform de- 
scription of the phonemic inventory valid for Gullah. The connection 
between these two fundamental bases of language is suddenly inter- 
rupted by the lexical material mentioned sub 3., and this latter is 
therefore not linked up immediately with the collection of texts 
either. In my opinion the two chapters 3 and 9 ought to follow the 
theoretical part by way of illustration, after the systematically 
arranged material which Gullah provides both phonologically (nos. 
2, 7 and 8), and structurally (nos. 4—6). For that matter, the place 
of the stylistic paragraph: ‘‘Frequent repetition of words and phrases 
throughout the sentence’”’ (pp. 220 sq.), as a transition from the survey 
of the syntax to that of the morphology is likewise surprising. 

I would like to start with that part which Mr. Turner has called 
the sound system, i.e. the inventory of the phonemes he found. It is in 
creolisation that we observe the “economy of phonetic change’’ 
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stressed by A. Martinet ”), an economy which becomes apparent most 
clearly in case of creolisation because there the diachronic conservatism 
proves “how stubbornly a language resists radical tampering with its 
phonetic pattern” 8). In this connection it deserves notice that several 
phonological phenomena in Gullah can only be explained against 
the background of the African mother-tongues, as e.g.: 

the nasalised initial cluster with a homorganic stop, the “‘rolled 
lingual 7’’ peculiar to the phonetic system of the languages of the 
Western Sudan (p. 28), the retroflex flap /r/, which also indicates an 
African origin (p. 244) 9), and the implosive consonantal phonemes 
which are above all peculiar to the African languages (pp. 22 sq.). In 
Bantu 1°) these are restricted to the eastern and southern areas (In- 


7) A. Martinet, Economie des changements phonétiques. Traité de phonologie 
diachronique (Berne, 1955). 

8) E. Sapir, Language (New York, 1921), p. 211; id., Sound Patterns in 
Language (Language I, 1925, pp. 37 seq.). Although it is concerned with com- 
pletely different groups of languages, I would like to refer to a book which is 
also of importance for general linguistics, viz. E. Petrovici, Kann das Phonem- 
system einer Sprache durch fremden Einflusz umgestaltet werden? Zum Sla- 
vischen Einflusz auf das rumanische Lautsystem (Den Haag, 1946). 

9) Cf. C. T. Hodge, An Outline of Hausa Grammar (Lang. Diss. XLI, 1947), 
p. 11, already in F. W. Taylor, A practical Hausa Grammar (Oxford, 1923), § 8; 
see also Language X XVI? (1950), p. 332 note 40; D. Westermann and I. Ward, 
l.c., §§ 207 seq.; H. Zwaardemaker and L. P. Eykman, Leerboek der Phonetiek 
(Haarlem, 1928), pp. 202 seq.; for the Bantu area: A. N. Tucker, The comparative 
Phonetics of the Suto -Chuana Group of the Bantu Languages (London, 1929), 
pp. 47 seq.; A. Burssens, Inleiding tot de Studie van de Kongolese Bantoetalen 
(Kongo-Overzee Bibl. VIII, Antwerpen, 1954), § 62; etc. It should be stressed 
that “‘the various intermittent v-sounds have the vocalic as well as the conso- 
nantal feature’, see R. Jakobson, C. G. Fant and Morris Halle, Preliminaries 
to Speech Analysis (Mass. Inst. of Technol., Report XIII, 1952), p. 19. 

10) Cf. D. Westermann & I. Ward, Practical Phonetics for Students of 
African Languages (Oxford Univ. Press, 1949), pp. 92 seq.; Cl. M. Doke, Bantu 
Linguistic Terminology (London, 1935), p. 122; L. Bloomfield, l.c., pp. 97, 119; 
E. Fischer-Jorgensen in Acta Linguistica, VII (1952), p. 28; in general i.a. F. de 
Saussure, Cours de Linguistique générale (Paris, 1949), pp. 79 seq., 90; N. S. 
Trubetzkoy, Principes de Phonologie (ed. J. Cantineau, Paris, 1949), pp. 135 
seq.; R. Jakobson and Morris Halle, Fundamentals of Language (Den Haag, 
1956), pp. 34 seq. For the problem of bilabial and alveolar implosives in Bantu- 
languages see C. Meinhof, Bantu Phonology (ed. N. J. van Warmelo, Berlin, 
1932), pp. 28 seq.; Cl. M. Doke, Textbook of Zulu Grammar (London), 1945, 
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hambane, Shona, Nguni), but in the Sudan languages they are to be 
found in the labio-velars k’p and g’b, as well as in 6, d (e.g. in Haussa) 
and to a lesser degree in the semi-consonant ’y 11), There proves to 
exist a close relation between the vowel system of Gullah and of the 
West African idioms, Ewé and Yoruba in the first place (pp. 16 sq. 
and 246 sq.). Moreover, Gullah possesses a comparatively small number 
of vowel phonemes, a distinguishing trait which it has in common with 
West African languages. 

The highly important problem of the intonation the author treats 
very briefly (pp. 249 sq.). In his short survey semantical and syn- 
tactical factors are confused, at the expense of the latter. There is no 
mention of pitch-phonemes occurring in morphemes on the one hand, 
and stress on the other, which may or may not be phonematic, as 
studied by Olmsted for Yoruba and Lucumi 12), a phenomenon of vital 
importance for the “‘technics’’ of creolisation. We express the hope 
that we may be allowed to see a further study on this point by this 
expert author supported by many informants. 

As mentioned above, the description of the phonological material 
(chapters 2, 7 and 8) is interrupted by a number of word-lists (see 


pp. 8 and 11; 7d. The Southern Bantu Languages (ed. IAI, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1954), pp. 31 seq.; zd., Outline Grammar of Bantu (Johannesburg, 1943), pp. 
13 seq. 

11) See D. Westermann and M. A. Bryan, Languages of West-Africa (ed. IAI, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1952), pp. 9, 170. Implosive 6, d@ and 7 also occur in the 
north-eastern non-Bantu languages, see A. N. Tucker and M. A. Bryan, The 
non-Bantu Languages of north-eastern Africa (ed. IAI, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1956), pp. XIII et passim. Implosive y in Haussa is not mentioned by D. Wester- 
mann and I. Ward, Practical Phonetics etc. (see note 10), § 276. 

12) C. David L. Olmsted, Comparative Notes on Yoruba and Lucumi’ (Cuba), 
in Language XXIX2 (1953), pp. 159 seq. (with literature). See also Raven I. 
Mac David, l.c. p. 331 and in general R. Jakobson and Morris Halle, Fundamen- 
tals of Language (Ianua Linguarum, Den Haag, 1956), pp. 22 seq. As to into- 
nation tonality does play an important role in phonematics and prosodemics 
(see E. Haugen in Language XXV, 1949, pp. 278 seq.; D. Jones in Acta Linguist- 
ica IV, 1944, pp. 40 seq.; J. R. Firth in Transact. Philol. Soc. London, 1949, 
pp. 107 seq.; cf. D. Jones, The Phoneme, Cambridge, 1950, pp. 114 and N. S. 
Trubetzkoy, Principes de Phonologie, Paris 1949, pp. 212 seq.); description of 
Gullah: ‘‘whereas the Gullah dialect does not have significant tone in the sense 
in which the West-African tone languages do, it does have a characteristic 
intonation and rhythm”’. (Turner pp. 30, 249 seq.). 
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below, sub IT) and remarks concerning syntax (pp. 209 sq.), morpholo- 


tee 


telat “2 


gy (pp. 223 sq.) and word formation (pp. 232 sq.). Here we observe — 
many cases of a use of language which is related to West African — 


idioms, but which differs from American English: the lack of a verbal 


passive; the preference for parataxis over against hypotaxis necessi- 


tating the use of auxiliary verbs for rendering “‘our’’ participles, 
conjunctions, etc.; the use of dd (“to be’’) in all tenses for incomplete 
predication; circumlocution of the superlative by means of a verb 


(bas = “‘to surpass’’); the type of predicate qualified by Turner as — 
“verbal adjective’, a moot point where the choice between the verbal — 


and the nominal function could only be decided via a structural 
analysis of the language under discussion (pp. 215 sq.). This holds good 
all the more because in Gullah the adjective may immediately follow 


the noun in the attributive function and not in that of the “‘verbal © 


adjective’, e.g. in vol radun (lit. “roll round’, i.e. “‘a round roll, a — 


bisquit’’ 18)). 

Among the morphological characteristics which approach Gullah to 
its African precursors, there is to be noted the lack of nominal forma- 
tives of gender and number. In the latter case the addition of a numeral 
or of a pronoun in the plural (unless it be in the possesive form, p. 229) 
is necessary ; in the first case the noun is preceded, in order to distinguish 
the gender, by wma, ‘“‘woman’’, or man, sufficiently known from the 
groups of African languages. The fact that the verbs do not know 
tenses in our sense of the word, but are exclusively restricted to the 
expression of aspects qua tales without any difference in “‘time’”’ (pp. 
225 sq.), is in complete agreement with the African origin of Gullah. 
Here the absence of a differentiation in ‘‘case’’ is normal, viz. the 
absence of a morphological difference between the subjective, the 
objective and the possessive function in the pronominal system, which, 
however, does possess both a singular and a plural; it is only the 3rd 
person singular which knows a difference in gender in the objective 
and in the possessive function (him, ém and 8). In the same way, 
mutatis mutandis, e.g. also in Ewé and Ga, in contrast with the above 
mentioned lack of plural morphemes, a difference in number is only 
made in case of a possessive connection between two nouns, but 


13) In view of the available typographic facilities the transcription of Gullah 
has been slightly simplified in this review. 


ae ote Be 
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“Gullah nouns have the same form in all cases” 14). Also the absolute 
and the connective forms of the personal pronoun, found e.g. in Ewé, 
are lacking in Yoruba and Ibo, as well as in Gullah. 

The next chapter (6, pp. 232 sq.) discusses several ways of word- 
formation, parallels of which may be found in the West African 
danguages. Apart from verbal forms like pukpula (Mende: kpukpula, 
“to cause diarrhoea”, p. 150) etc., either partial or complete redupli- 
cation of the root of the word constitutes an integral factor in inten- 
Sivation and in the formation of adverbs, etc. 

Turner ends his chapter on ‘‘Word-formation”’ with a list of onomato- 
poea where quite naturally reduplication plays an important part. 
However, under this heading he combines both the “sound onomato- 
poea”’ (i.e. especially in the names of animals), and what Cl. M. Doke 
has quite rightly called “ideophones” 15), These are not direct imi- 
tations of animal and other sounds, but “the vivid representation of 
an idea in sound. A word, often onomatopoeic, which describes a 
predicative, qualitative or adverb in respect to manner, colour, sound, 
smell, motion, state or intensity’, with an accent and an intonation of 
its own (cf. Turner, p. 149, pitipa, Mende; ttiti intensive, p. 205; 
pinépine, ““quickly’’, p. 207, etc.). Hence I do not think it correct that 
Turner treats the ideophones on the same level as the more general 
and concrete onomatopoea. Still, in Gullah and the languages of the 
Western Sudan mostly reduplicative formations are concerned, 
whereas in Zulu, for instance, these only form part of the ideophonic 
system (c.f. Cl. M. Doke, Text-Book, § 644). In any case, ideophony 
is much more richly represented in the area of the Bantu languages 
than in the group of the languages of the Western Sudan. Redupli- 
cation as a means to intensify the meaning occurs especially in Gullah 
personal names (pp. 43 sq. and 235), even in cases where there is hardly 
any question of ideophony. 


14) Turner, l.c., pp. 223, 229. 

15) Cl. M. Doke, Bantu Linguistic Terminology (London, 1935), p. 118; id., 
Text-book of Zulu Grammar (London, 1945), § 625, mostly with initial stress; 
id., Outline Grammar of Bantu (Johannesburg, 1943), pp. 56 seq.; Cf. J. Ma- 
rouzeau, Lexique de la terminologie linguistique (Paris, 1951), p. 114. 
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The two chapters III and IX — whose separation I believe to be 
unjustified — provide very important material; on the one hand 
consisting of personal names, words and expressions obtained from 
conversation and oral tradition, on the other of a series of complete 
Gullah texts with widely varying contents. The main part of Turner’s 
work is devoted to an enumeration of personal names (pp. 30-190), 
preceded by a short survey of the formation of names among the 
tribes of the Western Sudan 16) and a few words concerning this 
process in the Bantu area of Kimbundu (Angola). This is some- 
what surprising, because the Western Bantu languages (like Bobangi, 
Kikongo and Kimbundu in Angola, and TshiLuba, etc.) are amply 
represented among the etyma which Turner adduces in explanation 
of the Gullah personal names. Now the interpretation of personal 
names 17) which rather belong to the exclamatives and metaphorical 
descriptives than to a class of grammatical-communicative words, 
constitutes a difficult etymological problem 18). This is already to be 
observed from the way in which the author tries to reduce the personal 
names semantically to widely different idioms (Sudan and Bantu), 
often without being able to make a choice. The possibility of phonetic 
comparison (not identity) is often decisive. Here social anthropology 
is able to provide a solution in many cases naming the child after the 
day and the time of birth, naming it after the clan or the secret society 
to which one of the parents belongs 19), or after social castes like court 


16) Especially derived from Efik, Wolof, Twi and Yoruba (see note 12 above); 
as regards the formation of word-names see in particular D. Westermann, Die 
Sprache der Guang in Togo und auf der Goldkiiste (Berlin, 1922), and the work. 
by D. Westermann and M. A. Bryan, mentioned in note 11. Cf. also F. W. H. 
Migeod, The Languages of West Africa (London, 1913), II, pp. 339 seq. 

1”) Cf. O. Jespersen, Language (London, 1923), p. 436; A. Gardiner, The 
Theory of Speech and Language (Oxford, 1932), pp. 41 seq.; A, Dauzat, La 
Philosophie du Langage (Paris, 1920), p. 309. 

18) J. Holloway, Language and Intelligence (London, 1951), pp. 28 seq.; 
C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (London, 1953), pp. 
213, 273 seq. 

19) Cf. e.g. E. J. Krige and J. D. Krige, The Realm of the Rain Queen (Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1947), pp. 87 seq.; H. Kuper, An African Aristocracy (ibid., 
1947), pp. 110 seq. for the southern Bantu area. 
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dignitaries or even legendary rulers and ancestors, etc., well known 
from comparative anthroponomy. In this connection a few examples 
may be mentioned. Gullah, going back to Yoruba, has names like 
yeténde (p. 185) and babatiinde (p. 57), given to a daughter resp. a son, 
after the death of the grandmother, or resp. the grandfather, as whose 
reincarnation the child is considered 2°), Exclamations of the mother 
on the birth of the first child (kemu Mende: “it is a boy!’’) and kd 
(Yoruba, admiring exclamation; pp. 108, 112) bring the giving of the 
name within the directly human sphere. In contrast to this we find 
pejorative names like mbekele (“dwarf”), olugbodi (Yoruba: “child 
born with supernumerary digits’), diabu (‘“‘devil’, derived from 
Portuguese via Angola), elegbara (a name for the devil in Yoruba), 
fwa (‘corpse’), fyene (Bambara: “‘blind’’), saitan (‘‘devil’”’, from Arabic 
via Haussa), ohali (Angola: “‘misfortune’’), etc. We also find personal 
names referring to death, like kufiya (Ewé: “capital sentence’’, likewise 
an additional name for a goddess of death), Rurumi (Yoruba: “death 
is destroying me’), kusoluwa (Yoruba: “‘to die in God’s hand’’), egugu 
(Yoruba: “mortuary cult’’), ebunze (name of an evil spell), etc. 
Theophorous personal names are very numerous: nzambi 21) and 
zambt, the widely known name of the supreme deity in the western 
Bantu region, occurs twice, but the great majority of these theophorous 
names points to deities of the western Sudan and of the Yoruba in 
particular 22). Examples are [fa 28) and his caste of priests, babalawo 


20) R. S. Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti (Oxford, 1927), p. 318; R. E. 
Dennett, At the Back of Black Man’s Mind (London, 1906), p. 268; C. K. Meek, 
The Tribes of Northern Nigeria (Oxford Univ. Press, 1925), II, pp. 32 seq., 80, 
112. 

21) Cf. R. E. Dennett, lc., chapt. XVI and pp. 105, 116; L. Bittremieux, 
Mayombsch Idioticon (Kon. V1. Akad. v. Taal- en Letterk., Gent 1923) II, p. 
545 with critical remarks on Dennett; K. Laman, Dictionnaire Kikongo- 
Francais (Mém. Instit. Royal Colon. Belge II, Brussel, 1936), p. 821 etc. 

22) Cf. in general J. Parkinson, Yoruba Folklore (Journ. Royal Afr. Soc., 
VIII, 1906), pp. 165 seq. 

23) S. Johnson, The History of the Yorubas (London, 1921), pp. 32, 47; 
C. K. Meek, l.c., II p. 69; R. E. Dennett, l.c., pp. 232, 244 seq. ; “Now Ifa means 
that which is stripped off, and the verb ‘‘to strip off’ means also ‘to create’. 
However, in the first place, Ifa is a divinity of divination, more magical than 
cosmic in character, in contrast to Olorin (lit. ‘‘Lord of Heaven’’, see Turner, 
p. 141). It remains an open question in how far these Yoruba divinities were 
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and iyaleméle, fatosi (lit. “Ifa is worthy to be worshipped”), fayemd 
(lit. “Ifa honours the child’’), etc. Ifa (Ewe: afa) is “the great consulting ' 
oracle in the Yoruba country and was introduced at a late period by | 
king Onigbogi, who was said to have been killed for having done so”; 
his theophany takes place once every three years. The chief deities of 
the Yoruba, Olortin, and Legba, however, still play an important role 
in the voodoo-cult of Central America, or rather in this secret society 
of the Negro population, both in the ritual andin the anthroponymy 4). 

Another deity to be found among the theophorous names is Sango, 
the god of thunder and lightning 25), as his emblem already betrays, 
“smooth stones shaped like an axe-head and commonly taken for 
thunderbolts’’. Hence names like OSe (‘‘cudgel of the god of thunder’), 
or, like this is done in the case of Ifa, names connected with the magical 
ritual concerned: ewekoko, adosu, etc. Related names are Soja, actually 
the name of the wife of the god So (also Gullah, Turner, pp. 161 sq.), 
which agrees again with the Yoruba personal name Oja 28). 

In this connection two other figures, belonging originally to the 
mythology of Western Africa, may be mentioned, although they 
belong rather to the domain of folklore than to that of religion. The 
first is the fairy-like figure of ‘the Lady of the Brooks’, Yemaja and 
her mother Iyayemaja (pp. 97, 144, 185) 2”). The female court-digni- 
tary emaja (likewise a personal name, p. 80) occupies an elevated 
position at the court of the Yoruba ruler. It need not astonish us that 
in Africa the watergods occupy a special place. An example is furnished 


taken over at some time or other from neighbouring Nigerian tribes (Popo, 
Akoko, etc.). A survey of the anthroponymy typical of the Yoruba is to be 
found in S. Johnson, l.c., ch. V. 

24) Turner, pp. 182, 204; Cf. ia. J. J. Williams, Voodoos and Obeahs, Phased 
of West-India Witchcraft (London, 1933); Z. Hurston, Voodoo Gods. An 
Inquiry into native myths and magic in Jamaica and Haiti (London, 1939); 
H. Deschamps, Les religions de l’Afrique Noire (PUF, 1954), pp. 31, 41 and 
W. B. Seabrook, The Magic Island (London, 1931), pp. 276 seq., 282 seq., 303. 

25) Cf. C. K. Meek, l.c., II p. 41;-S. Johnson, Lc., pp. 34, 149 seq.; R. E. 
Dennettlc:, p. 246, 

26) For correspondences with Ewé cf. the terms So-kpé (‘‘So’s stone) and 
So-fia (“So’s axe’), both parallels to Thor’s ‘‘thunderbolt’”’ (D. Westermann, 
Ewé-Deutsches Worterbuch, Berlin, 1905, p- 440 and J. Spieth, Die Religionen 
der Eweer in Siid-Togo, Quellen der Religionsgeschichte, X, Géttingen, 1911, 
pp. 47, 177). 

27) See R. F. Dennett, l.c., pp. 245, 258, 270. 
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by the “primeval god”’ of the Bambara whose victory over the earthgod 
enabled him to create the cosmos from the chaos: he is “un étre 
aquatique, mi-albinos mi-cuivre, androgyne; on se le représente 
volontiers comme une sorte de siréne avec une téte de femme blache”’ 28) , 

In the second place the reader’s attention is asked for two very 
well-known folkloristic motifs from which Gullah personal names have 
been derived, viz. lycanthropy and the motif of the heavenly ladder, 
already known from the Old Testament. From Kimbundu Gullah 
derives the name /itu (“lion-man’’, cf. the Mandinga name djato). In 
the Gullah texts provided by Turner (p. 257) we find the motif of the 
“leopard-man’”’, a motif widely distributed in the Western Sudan, 
which has its place in the ritual of many secret societies 29). 

The other motif to which I referred is that of the heavenly ladder, 
the connection of some kind between Heaven and Earth. It is to be 
found in antiquity, both in the Old Testament and in ancient Egypt 3°), 
and it may be recognised likewise in the mythology of all peoples. 
Everywhere the reunion of Heaven and Earth is symbolised, either by 
mechanical means (the ladder) or by a mythological interpretation 
of natural phenomena (the rainbow, etc.). It often possesses social or 
cultural traits, e.g. by being connected with the Prometheus-motif, 
where the fire from heaven is taken to the earth along the “‘heavenly 
ladder’’; in the Western Sudan it is the Spider which plays the part of 
Prometheus (Dennet, l.c., p. 131). Parallel with these traits we find 


28) H. Deschamps, l.c., p. 31. Cf. the personal name omiyale (lit. ‘The god 
of streams visits the house’’, Turner p. 144). 

29) The literature on the “‘leopard-man”’ is very extensive; see i.a. Mary 
H. Kingsley, West African Studies (London, 1899), pp. 140, 165; H. Baumann, 
R. Thurnwald und D. Westermann, lLc., pp. 179, 328; B. Lindskog, African 
Leopard Men (Ethnogr. Stud. Upsal. VII; Uppsala, 1954); K. J. Beatty, Human 
Leopards (London, 1915); R. C. Dennett, l.c., pp. 144 seq.; J. Maes, Aniota- 
Kifwebe (Anvers, 1924), pp. 56 seq., fig. 56, 57; A. Le Roy, La Religion des 
Primitifs (Paris, 1911), p. 343. 

30) Genesis XXVIII, 12; see with comparative literature H. P. Blok, Zur 
altagyptischen Vorstellung von der Himmelsleiter (Acta Orientalia VI, 1928), 
pp. 257 seq. Cf. also R. C. Dennett, Lc., pp. 131, 193; L. Frobenius, Die Masken 
und Geheimbiinde Afrikas (Nova Acta, Abhandl. d. Kaiserl. Leop.-Carol. 
Deutschen Akad. d. Naturforscher LX XVI, no. 1, Halle 1898), pp. 64 seq., 198, 
263; J. Flatz, Die Kulturen Ost-Afrikas (Linz, 1936), p. 50. The oldest represen- 
tation of the ‘“‘Ladder of Salvation and the Heavenward Way” is to be found on 
the western wall in Chaldon Abbey (England, XIIth century). 
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the view that the deity lowered the first human couple he had created 
down to the earth by means of a bridge of spider-thread between 
heaven and earth 31), In Western Africa it is especially the spider 
which by means of its web establishes the contact between heaven 
and earth 32) and which is therefore eminently qualified for the role 
of oracle 33), As often happens, however, also in this case the myth 
gradually became legend and the legend grew into the popular tale. 
“In Obeah the spider (anansi) has a position given it equal to that of 
the snake in Voudou. Now the spider is all very well in Africa; round 
him there has grown a series of most amusing stories; but to put him 
on a place with the snake in Dahomey is absurd. His equivalent there 
is the turtle, also a focus for many tales, only more improper tales and 
not half so amusing”’ 34). It is, however, in its very function as the 
weaver of the ‘‘heavenly ladder’ made of thread, that the spider, 
beside being the main figure of the tales which resemble those of 
Reynard the Fox %5), has been able to preserve the more ancient, 
legendary tradition and to find its way into the popular tales with a 
mythical foundation found in the folklore of far distant culture 
areas 36). In view of these and similar considerations it is justifiable 
to include personal names like andnse (also in Surinam) and nanse 
(Curacao and Gullah, see Turner, pp. 51, 198) likewise among the 
group of mythological, c.q. theophorous anthroponymics. 


31) H. Deschamps, l.c., p. 32; A. F. MocKler-Ferryman, British Nigeria 
(London, 1902), p. 282; P. Giissfeldt, J. Falkenstein und E. Pechuél-Loeshe, 
Die Loango-Expedition (Stuttgart, 1907) IV, p. 267. 

32) P. Giissfeldt, a.o., l.c., IV p. 135; Baumann-Thurnwald-Westermann, 
Le., p. 251; C, Meinhof, Afrikanische Marchen (Jena, 1921), pp. 155, 328 (Angola). 

33) E.g. M. Heepe, Yaunde Texten (Hamburg, 1919). p. 296. 

34) Miss Mary H. Kingsley, l.c., p. 140; cf. the Mantis-cyclus in South Africa. 

35) See ia. C. Meinhof, l.c., pp. 207, 210 and several examples of this motif 
in M. van Loggem and O, Sterman, Meesters der Negervertelkunst (Amsterdam, 
1956); cf. B. Cendrars, Anthologie Négre (Paris, 1927), pp. 27, 217 seq.; M. 
Herskovits, Trinidad Village (New York, 1947), p. 127; N. van Meeteren, Volks- 
kunde van Curacao (Willemstad, 1947), p. 97; H. Hoetink, Het Patroon van de 
oud-Curagaose samenleving (Leiden, 1958), pp. 97, 145; H. Deschamps, Les 
Religions de l’Afrique Noire (ed. PUF, 1945), pp. 24, 64; etc. 

36) See e.g. for Germanic folklore W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte (Ber- 
lin, 1904) I, pp. 76, 120, and the related ‘‘Rapunsel’’-motif in J. Bolte and G. 
Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm 
(Leipzig, 1913) I, p. 99. 
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Ill 


Raven I. MacDavid 3”) has rightly stressed the many loans from 
African idioms which also outside the Gullah region have found their 
way into the American vernacular, thus strengthening the starting 
point adopted by Mr. Turner. But this also serves to stress the in- 
creasing need for a detailed description based on the methods of 
dialect geography. In this respect it is to be hoped that Mr. Turner’s 
interesting study will form the beginning of a series of studies which 
may lead to the compilation of a comparative atlas of negro-creole 
languages and their influence on the lexical inventory of “modern’’ 
American. 

Finally, a few remarks. 

p. 200: sakula, “‘to eat’, etc. is derived from the Bantu noun which is 
a verbal derivative; cf. Swahili chakula, makuria (Kimbundu), 
kya kudya (Kiluba), kwesokudla (Zulu), bilé (Lingala), etc. 

p- 192: do, “‘child’”’, according to Turner derived from Mende ndo, 
without, however, referring to the possibility of a derivation 
from the Bantu stem *-to with a possible assimilation of the 
voiced to the voiceless dental in the originally reduplicated 
form 38), 

p- 111: kinsa, ,,from Kongo kinsa, Christianity” is not quite correct. 
Kongo kimsa, synonymous with kinza, merely means “‘to 
worship, to adore” (K. E. Laman, l.c., p. 277); only by adding 
kya Kristu it obtains the specific sense of ‘“‘Christianity’’; the 
verb in question may also take Nzambi as its object. 

The addition to the texts of a number of native proverbs and 
riddles which usually contain so much traditional material, both 
linguistical and anthropological, would have enhanced the value of 
chapter IX. 


Perhaps it may seem that in the present review too much attention 
has been paid to anthroponymy. However, on the one hand several 
reviewers have already sufficiently stressed the linguistic aspects of 


37) Language X XVI? (1950), pp. 328 seq. 
38) See W. Bourquin, Neue Urbantu Wortstamme (Beihefte zur Zeitschr. f. 
Eingeb. Sprachen V, Berlin, 1923), pp. 156 seq.; H. P. Blok, A Swahili Anthology 


I (Leiden, 1948), p. 159 note 3. 
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Mr. Turner’s book 39), and on the other the author himself has devoted 
the major part of his work to an enumeration of personal names of 
African origin. From the foregoing pages it will have become sufficient- 
ly clear that nearly the whole of the theophorous nomenclature, which 
after all in case of emigration belongs to the most conservative 
linguistic phenomena, may be retraced to the Western and Southern 
Sudan. The very concise analysis of the author’s anthroponymous 
material makes a complete and thorough study of these very data 
highly desirable. For the French language, for instance, Paul Lebel 
has stressed the socio-anthropological importance of the personal 
names 4°), 

It is in this respect that Mr. Turner’s study seems to fall short; 
the few pages he devotes in this connection to Gullah personal names 
(pp. 40—43) in no way provide an analysis, neither from a social and 
religious, nor from an historical point of view. In view of the data for 
a so highly isolated group as the Gullah, a comparison with more 
general descriptions of acculturation etc. of the Negro population in 
the New World might have been very desirable for America 44). 

The above remarks, inspired as they are by my great interest in the 


39) See above note 1. 

40) P. Lebel, Les noms de personnes (ed. PUF, 1949) and the classic on this 
subject by M. Dauzat, Les noms de personnes, origine et évolution (Paris, 1924), 
as well as the international review published under his auspices, Onomastica 
(since 1947); see also notes 17 and 18 above. 

41) Of the rich literature on the subject, the following works deserve special 
mention: A. Ramos, Die Negerkulturen in der Neuen Welt (Ziirich), 1949); 
W. Zelinsky, The historical Geography of the Negro Population in Latin America 
(Journ. Negro History, Washington XXXIV, 1949, pp. 153 seq.); L. L. E. Rens, 
The historical and social Background of Surinam’s Negro-English (Amsterdam, | 
1953). However, all these studies appeared after Mr. Turner’s book had already 
been published; M. J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past (New York, 
1941), Chapt. II, and for the earlier history in the mother-country, recently: 
C. Ch. Reindorf, History of The Gold Coast and Ashanti based on Traditions 
and historical Facts (Basel, 1951) and M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey. An ancient 
Westafrican Kingdom (New York, 1948). For other sources see the preceding 
notes. The recent book by R. Smith, The Negro Family in British Guiana. 
Family structure and social status in the villages (London, 1956) provides an 
important contribution to our knowledge of the factors which also throw light 
on the process of acculturation of a sociological ‘‘creolization” in certain mixed 
communities of negro immigrants and an autochthonous population. 
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subject, in no way detract from the fact that Mr. Turner’s book, be- 
cause of its conscientious and comprehensive method, may serve as an 
example to those who will try after him to determine the “African” 
elements in the present Negro idioms in America on the same scholarly 
bases. As such, this description of Gullah already deserves full ap- 
preciation including the attention of the student of African languages. 


Leiden : HEP. BLoK 


REVIEWS — COMPTES-RENDUS 


B. LEKENS and G. Mens, Ngbandi Idioticon I, Nederlands- 
Frans en Ngbandi (Annalen van het Kon. Museum van Bel- 
gisch-Kongo III, no. 1). Tervuren, 1955. Pp. xxvii & 1091. 

Ngbandi is spoken in the Belgian Congo by more than 100.000 
persons, and one of its dialects, Sango, is the official lingua franca for 
the main part of the area. Although some time ago Dr. TUCKER — albeit 
with considerable restrictions — believed that the linguistic groups of 
Sere, Mba, Zande and Banda-Ngbandi had to be included in the 
“nebulous Sudanic family”’ 4), it has since then become apparent that 
numerous Ngbandi word-stems could be traced to basic Bantu etyma. 
Neither the term ‘‘Proto-Bantu’’, nor that of “‘Post-Bantu’’ should 
be applied here. Quite apart from the diachronic view inherent in this 
kind of terminology, which therefore includes a speculative element, 
it is also impossible to speak about more or less “‘perfect’’ types of 
language. At most one may describe the Bantuid languages spoken 
in the linguistic borderland between Bantu and Sudanic as being, 
from a structural point of view, more mobile than Bantu which has 
become slightly more rigid in its class-system 2). The linguistic trans- 
ition from Bantu to Sudanic, via the still highly problematical Ban- 
tuid type of language, is very gradual; it will have to be investigated 
for every separate idiom and, if possible, it will have to be established 
according to structural norms. 

1) See A. N. TucKER and M. A. Bryan, The Non-Batu Languages of N.-E. 
Africa (Handbook of the African Languages (Oxford University Press, IAI. 
1956), III, p. 144 sq. In his Studies in African linguistic classification (New 
Haven, Conn., 1955), p. 12; J. H. GREENBERG includes Ngbandi in the eastern 
branch of the Niger-Congo family, a term which is more geographical than lin- 
guistic. See also D. WESTERMANN in Vélkerkunde von Afrika (Essen, 1940), 
p. 385 and the definition ‘‘Jeune-Soudanais de l’ouest’”’ by G. vAN BULEK, 
Les vecerches linguistiques au Congo Belge (Mém. Inst. Royal Colon. Belge, XVI. 
Bruxelles, 1948), p. 201, and A. Burssens, Inleiding tot de studie van de Kon- 
golese Bantoetalen (Kongo-Overzee Bibl. VIII. Antwerpen, 1954), p. 12 sq. To 


the bibliography provided by the author we may add B. Tuanez, ‘Les langues 
Zande et Ngbandi’”’, in Congo II (1926), p. 203 sq. 


*) Conf. J. A. F. Wits, Het Bantuide Taaltype (Kongo-Overzee XVIII, 4, 
1952, pp. 273 seq. 
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In this respect, the dictionary announced in these lines offers a 
highly important contribution to the Bantuid material at our disposal 
which will eventually allow us to arrive at a more specific and a more 
sharply defined description, as well as at a more certain localisation 
within the classification of the African linguistic families. 

Sango, which is already better known and which is the official Jin- 
gua franca 1) in this part of northern Belgian Congo, is only a dialect 
of Ngbandi, which is distinguished from this idiom for internal com- 
munication and trade as being “‘the chief’s language” or the “‘aristo- 
cratic language’. The natives themselves realise the difficulty of this 
general Ngbandi: “Yd nga ti Ngbdndi kpwéngbani”’ (litt.: “the belly 
of the mouth of Ngbandi is strong”’; p. 751). Beside the most important 
area around Abumombazi South of the Uele River, two smaller Ngbandi 
enclaves are to be found enclosed in the Mbanza territory, but these 
three regions all border to the south directly on Congolese Bantu. In 
spite of this rather wide geographical diffusion, Ngbandi and its dialects 
have had a noticeable influence on the surrounding idioms. 

The work under review is mainly based on the central data of the 
Abumombazi idiom. The authors divide their Idioticon into three 
parts: 1. a concise grammatical survey (pp. ix—xxvli) ; 2. the dictionary 
proper (pp. 1-1016), and 3. a large collection of proverbs (pp. 1017— 
1091), arranged according to the Dutch terms and ideas covering the 
contents and the purport of the locutions quoted. It goes without say- 
ing that in an [dtoticon like the present volume, where each semantic 
entry is followed by the greatest possible number of expressions and 
technical terms of a social, religious and anthropological nature, it is 
this third part which contains a treasure, both of linguistic and of 
folkloristic data. 

From the Grammatical Introduction, several points deserve special 
mention. The quantitative accent is not distinctive. For the seven 
vowel phonemes the difference between “long’’ and “short’’ is not dis- 
tinctive either, i.e. it is phonologically irrelevant, an occasional 
lengthening of the vowels being restricted to the prosody. Like many 
languages of the Sudan and of Northern Bantu 2), the phonemic 


1) In Ubangi, Sango as a lingua franca is being increasingly supplanted by 
Lingdla, cf. Kongo-Overzee XXI1/2 (1955), p. 181 sq.; ibid. XXII/4 (1956), p. 407 
sq.; Lingua IV (1955), p. 333 sq.; A. BURSSENS, op. cit., p. 27 sq. , 

2) For instance in Lingala; see L. B. pp Borcx, Manvel de Lingdla (Ed. 
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system possesses the implosive bilabials gb, kpm, kpw, and the velar 
implosive ngb. The tonology of Ngbandi possesses three main tones; 
combination may give rise to the secondary middle-high and middle- 
low tonality, whilst the elision of syllables leads either to coalescence 
or to a shift in the tonality. All verbs have a fundamental tone of their 
own, to be found in the imperative singular, i.e. a stem-tone 1), which 
changes, however, in the derived forms (usually formed by means of 
auxiliary verbs) 2). The Ngandi verb has three aspects: perfective (the 
completely finished past), imperfective (the uncompleted action in the 
present and the future) and consuetudinal, each aspect occurring in 
the moods indicative, subjunctive and conditional. Also the imperative 
(with the stem-tone) and the infinitive possess a consuetudinal aspect 
of their own. The uncompleted action is distinguished from the “future” 
which belongs to the same aspect, by the lack of a tonality of its own; 
when the latter occurs, this tends to approach the tone of the per- 
fective aspect. In close agreement with the foregoing is the formation of 
those consuetudinalia which, both in the perfective and in the imper- 
fective aspect, insert the prefix /ndo (“indetermined past’’) immediate- 
ly before the stem of the verb. However, the sharper temporal dis- 
tinctions of the more general aspects is attained, like it is often done in 
these groups of languages, by means of further adverbial determin- 
ations. 

The noun-system of Ngbandi has neither gender nor case, the former 
being either expressed by means of several nouns or by circumlocution. 
The normal possessive (rectum) is usually introduced by ¢é, ‘“‘hand’’, the 
specific possessive by ¢é (likewise ‘“‘hand’’). When the relation between 


Scheut, Bruxelles, 1952), p. 7 Cf. H. P. Blox in Lingua IV/3 (1955), p. 334 and 
the literature quoted there. 

1) The four verbal tone-classes of the verbs possess resp. a low, a middle, 
a high, or a high-low tonality. 

2) See the table of conjugations with indication of the tones on p. xxiii sq. 
In stead of the term ‘‘aspect’’ used in the above, the authors use “‘tense’’, con- 
sidering the consuetudinal as a special case of the “‘present tense”. Compare 
the native terminology for indicating that a word may change in meaning and 
function depending on the tone /égé): téne me hot nddgbinya ndéndé ndé aléngbt 
na sé légé me dndodt-ni (litt.: spraak die een verandert ander-ander-ander is 
gelijk aan zoals stem waarmede zij het noemen”’, translation according to the 
author, p. 773). In view of the printing I have slightly simplified the tran- 
scription. 
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regens and rectum is very close or when the regens has a special mean- 
ing (e.g. in names of relationship, place-names, etc.) the noun occurring 
in the adverbial function may be dropped, but this may also lead to a 
rise in the tone of the regens. Like in Ewé and in other Sudan languages 
the verb hé, “to give’, functions as an indicator of the indirect object. 

Usually, the distinction between singular and plural is not indicat- 
ed by morphological means. Whenever it does happen, the noun con- 
cerned is predeced by the high-toned prefix 4, which forms one ‘‘word”’ 
together with the noun. In case the noun indicates a person, the plural 
is described by means of the preceding determinative dwa, “people”, 
but as a regens the latter term precedes its rectum without any use 
of the above-mentioned nouns which function adverbially to de- 
termine the possessor. Although asa rule the adjective which precedes 
the noun it determines is not subject to change, it may in the plural 
also assume the prefix d like the noun. 

This brief survey of a few grammatical points is necessary for the 
user of this [dioticon. The lemmata have sometimes been provided 
with the stem-tone (e.g. in the case of verbs); they constitute the 
actual dictionary, i.e. the inventory of the fundamental semantemes. 
The very extensive list of examples and sdiotica, together with the 
above-mentioned rich collection of proverbs which concludes the work, 
contain the practical application of all syntactical and grammatical 
peculiarities which have been discussed in the preceding lines. 

As I said before, the [dioticon contains numerous examples which 
clearly illustrate religious concepts (like e.g. Nzapa, k6kor6, yoro, etc.), 
social-anthropological information about the native way of life (like 
e.g. genvéné, kwd, and the extensive article concerning the chief and 
his status in the community on p. 327, s.v. ghia), etc. 

Ngbandi possesses a large number of “‘adverbs of manner which 
reproduce the finest shades of certain actions’ (p. xxv), that is to say 
ideophones 1) which always occur in reduplication. In contrast with 
the true onomatopoeia (‘‘sound-images’’) the ideophones are essentially 


1) “A word, often onomatopoeic, which describes a predicate in respect to 
manner, colour, sound or action ... a distinctive feature of Bantu languages, 
as also of certain of the Sudanic family” (CL. M. Doxe, Text-book of Zulu Gram- 
mar, London, 1945, § 625 sq.; the same, Bantu Linguistic Terminology, London, 
1935, p. 118). Cf. Bantu Studies XII (1938), p. 243 ,and J. Marouzeau, Lexique 
de terminologie linguistique (Paris, 1951), p. 114. 
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“‘vesture-images’”’; they are not subject to the prosody of the sentence 
or to syntax, but they are rather units which possess the nature of 
interjections and which are practically independent from a grammati- 
cal point of view 1). In Zulu, for instance, where penultimate stress 
and vowel-length are characteristic features, the ideophones on the 
contrary always have an initial accent whilst the duration of the vo- 
wels is exclusively short. In Lamba there is a fundamental difference 
in the treatment of the ideophones as regards the normal tone-system 2), 
etc. In the preceding lines the ideophones were characterized as 
“units ... practically independent from a grammatical point of view’. 
However, because e.g. in Ngbandi also in the ideophones a change in 
the tonality may distinguish the singular and the plural, in so far as 
these ideophones are felt to be nominal determinatives, we are not 
entitled to attribute an absolute nature to this functional independence. 

Summing up 8), we may observe that Ngbandi, though not a Ban- 
tu-language, is rather more orientated towards the South than towards 
the purely Sudanic language families, both as regards some of its 
word-stems and as regards other characteristics. Quite correctly Dr. 
A. N. TucKER has ranged it it together with the Sere and Mba groups 
under one heading (see first footnote), and thus so the much discussed 
term “‘Bantuid’’ remains for the time being the least debatable classifi- 
cation, for lack of anything better. 

The above discussion has amply shown that the book under review 
constitutes a highly important contribution, not only to comparative 
linguistics in general, but also to a more penetrating study of the 
cluster of languages which constitute the transition and the connecting 
link between the purely Sudanic language-area and the domain of 
that closely circumscribed unit which is Bantu. 


Leiden H. P. Blox 


1) See the detailed description of the Shangana-Tsonga ideophones and their 
tones by A. A. JAQuEs in Bantu Studies XV (1941), p. 205 sq. 

2) CL, M. Doxe, ‘“‘A study in Lamba phonetics” in Bantu Studies III, p. 38 
sq.; the same, Text-book of Lamba grammar (Witwatersrand Univ. Press, 1938), 
§ 553; G. FortuNE, An analytical grammar of Shona (London, 1955), § 930, etc. 
- The numerous ideophones which have been creolised in Georgia and South 
Carolina and which occur always in reduplication, have been derived in the 
great majority of cases from West-Sudanic mother-idioms; see L. D. TURNER, 
Africanisms in the Gullah dialect (Univ. Press, Chicago, 1949), p. 236 sq. 

8) Conf. Mark H. Watkins in Language XXXII. 3. 1956, pp. 577 sq. 
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Readings in Linguistics, The Development of Descriptive Linguist- 
acs in America since 1925. Edited for the Committee on the 
Language Program, by Martin Joos, Washington 1957. 

It is not generally necessary, in our opinion, to devote a review 
to the re-issue of a number of articles which have appeared in the past 
years. There is, however, reason to do so in this case, not so much be- 
cause it concerns the reprinting of a series of contributions to modern 
linguistics, some of which are very important, but particularly on 
account of the connecting texts which the editor has thought necess- 
ary to add to these articles. 

To publish anew articles of lasting interest which are no longer 
easily accessible, is in itself a particularly happy thought. Everyone 
who is unable to consult Academia Sinica will be delighted at last to 
be able to acquire the famous, often quoted article by Yuan Ren Chao 
about The non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions. The same goes for 
Sapir’s Sound Patterns in the first volume of Language, for Twaddell’s 
criticism (1935) of the definitions of phonemes in use at that time, and 
for Bloch’s article on phonemic overlapping in “American Speech’, 
a periodical which can be consulted only in a few places on the continent 
of Europe. The remaining 40 articles are, however, easily accessible; 
30 of them have been included in more or less recent volumes of 
Language, a periodical which is usually available in every university 
library and to which many linguists outside America, have personal 
subscriptions. If it was the editor’s intention by his Readings to give 
the reader an idea of the development of descriptive linguistics in 
the U.S. — and the subtitle clearly shows that this was his primary 
aim —, we must assert that his choice has turned out to be particularly 
onesided and thereby gives a picture of the development of American 
linguistics as a whole which is not in the least accurate. This is all the 
more curious because Joos can certainly not be accused of under- 
estimating what has been achieved in American linguistics in the last 
30 years; one has only to read the introduction, in particular page 7. 
It is at once striking and highly regrettable that Joos apparently did 
not think it necessary to allot space to the work by Pike, nor to that 
by Roman Jakobson in a work which claims to outline the recent 
development of American linguistics, and that also articles by Martinet, 
Emeneau, Malkiel and Garvin were not deemed worthy of inclusion. 
It is also to be regretted that, for instance, Haugen and Twaddell’s 
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article in Language 18 (1942), and that by Haugen on Lingutstic 
Borrowing (Language 26; 1950) are omitted, and that the compiler 
does include his own article in the JASA of 1950, (Description in 
Language Design) but not that by Lotz which appeared in the same 
number of JASA, which forms such an interesting contrast with 
Joos’ article. It is also a pity that he did not think Lotz’ article in the 
Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Copenhague deserving of a place, 
nor Trager’s article in Acta Linguistica on the distribution of phonemes 
in Polish, and last but not least that the periodical Word is only re- 
presented by two articles. The variety of opinion and the diversity of 
interest are certainly important aspects of the present flourishing of 
American linguistics. This collection does not present a picture of 
the development, but only of a development albeit — as we are fully 
aware — an important one. 

The connecting text by Joos himself is even more striking than the 
choice of the articles. We regret to have to remark that it reflects a 
dogmatic self-sufficiency which is difficult to harmonise with a scien- 
tific attitude of mind. To begin with, not only does it perhaps seem 
somewhat unfortunate and inelegant that the editor has considered 
it necessary to include articles by himself, but he furthermore makes 
it clear in various places how important a part he has played in the 
development of what is, in his opinion, the only truly scientific ap- 
proach in the last thirty years. What are we to make, for instance, of 
the following passage: ‘Altogether, then, there is ample reason why 
both Americans and (for example) Europeans are likely on each side 
to consider the other side both irresponsible and arrogant. We may 
request the Europeans to try to regard the American style as a tradition 
comme un autre; but the Americans can’t be expected to reciprocate: 
they are having too much fun to be bothered, and few of them are 
aware that either side has a tradition” (preface vii, 2nd column). 
Apart from various other comments which could be made in connection 
with this and other passages, it should be remarked that the contrast 
which is made here between American and European linguistics, is 
misleading in two senses. Not only is there more in America than the 
so-called compartmentalization group, to use Pike’s term, but it is also 
inconceivable that one can talk about European linguistics if it is 
already dubious whether one may accept the existence of a Copen- 
hagen school. The viewpoints of linguists in England, Geneva and 
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Copenhagen — not to mention other centres — are mutually too diver- 
gent (while, on the other hand, being often in accord with views that 
are defended by American linguists), that it does not make sense to 
unite them under one label. Joos binary opposition American/Euro- 
pean indicates a lack of awareness of the situation of linguistics within 
and outside the U.S. 

Further, in his comment on the article by Bloch on phonemic over- 
lapping, Joos seems to us to demonstrate a too optimistic and dogmatic 
attitude. Joos naturally honours the hermetic partioning of levels, ice. 
the view that “phonemics must be kept unmixed from all that lies 
on the opposite side of it from phonetics” (p. 96). He is quite entitled 
to such a view, but why did he have to add the scarcely gracious refer- 
ence to Pike’s important articles in Word: “‘the ghost of the slain 
dragon continued to plague the community of linguists under such 
names as “grammatical prerequisites to phonemic analysis” and has 
not been completely exorcized to this day’. Joos would have done 
better to reflect on the question why this exorcism has not been 
completed to this day. He might discover that the problem he posed 
here is far from solved and that, in spite of what has already been 
written about it, it still demands our full attention. 

It is noticeable that, whereas all the articles receive a shorter or 
longer comment by Joos, the thoughtful article by Haugen which 
warns against provincialism in American linguistics, has remained 
without comment. In this case we think a comment particularly desir- 
able, for if Joos had read this article by his Wisconsin colleague 
thoroughly, it would probably have prompted him to a more sober 
commentary, and in particular to view recent developments in the 
history of linguistics in a wider perspective. Finally perhaps, he might 
have replaced some ten articles or so, and certainly the last four (in 
themselves no doubt not without merit) by others, for instance those 
by the authors cited above, which are rightly considered by linguists, 
both within and outside the U.S., as being far more important. 


University of Leiden E. M. UHLENBECK 
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J. L. Pierson, Key to Classical Japanese: A List of Inflected 
and Un-inflected Suffixes and Particles of the 7th and 8th 
Century. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1956. Pp. 49. Price: Dutch 
florins 20.—. 

Professor Pierson’s Key to Classical Japanese is a ‘revision and 
extension’ of the grammatical appendix to his Dictionary of 10,000 
Chinese-Japanese Characters published in 1926. The contents consist 
of an index of particles and suffixes, a table of ‘primary inflections’ 
of the verb and adjective, lists of the particles classified in the tradi- 
tional manner (i.e., according to the forms to which they are affixed 
and whether or not they are inflected), and a table explaining the 
horary and calendric signs. The illustrative examples, given in Pierson’s 
own romanization, are drawn from the Kojiki, the Nihongi, the Kokin- 
shi, the Taketori Monogatari, the Makura no Sdéshi, the Genji Mono- 
gatari, the Tosa Nikki, and naturally, the Manydsht. The whole work 
has that well-honed, comfortable, highly personal look of a tool 
fabricated for the individual use of its maker, who, no mean craftsman, 
in this case has demonstrated its adequacy in his monumental under- 
taking to translate the Manydéshi. No doubt the Key to Classical 
Japanese will be heartily welcomed by all those pupils of Professor 
Pierson who have been accustomed to use these tables in their original - 
form in the appendix to his dictionary — others, however, are unlikely 
to take much notice of this book, in spite of its merits, for the simple 
reason that works of this sort are by no means in short supply. The 
Key’s special orientation toward the written language of the 7th and 
8th centuries appears only in the peculiarities of the transcription and 
in the illustrative examples; otherwise it is just a conventional list of 
suffixes and particles of classical written Japanese and should be 
judged as such. It makes no pretence of approaching its subject from | 
a scientific linguistic point of view and adheres completely to the 
traditional presentation of lists such as are found in the appendices of 
most Japanese dictionaries. It is, therefore, without claim to any 
special originality. As a simple list with examples it is, moreover, too 
slight a work to be compared seriously with the grammatical hand- 
books of Chamberlain, Sansom, Henderson, and others. Finally, the 
price of twenty guilders for a book of 49 pages (counting in two blank 
pages, a flyleaf with the title, the title page, and a full page for the 
copyright notice) can only be regarded as a peculiar kind of joke — a 
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joke which is unlikely to be appreciated by any one who is aware 
that similar Japanese lists (much used by secondary school pupils and 
to be purchased at every bookstall) can be had for as little as seventy- 
five Dutch cents. 

Professor Pierson can not, of course, be blamed for these facts: 
however, it would seem that his great experience as a translator from 
7th and 8th century Japanese and his special insights and intuitions as 
a Western European would have been much better employed had he, 
rather than simply duplicating the work of traditional Japanese 
grammarians, chosen to treat Classical Japanese with the methods 
of modern Western linguistics. It would be unfair, of course, to forget 
that the Key dates from 1926 and has no doubt been reissued to 
satisfy the demands of those who became habituated in its use in 
those days before the war, when many people studying Classical 
Japanese lacked the ability to use ordinary materials written in 
Modern Japanese. 

Having been obliged to make this realistic statement of the circum- 
stances which destroy the importance of this otherwise highly meri- 
torious work, it is painful to have to speak of its material defects. 
Nevertheless, it has two which we feel obliged to signal. Firstly, the 
translations of the illustrative examples are often surprisingly free 
and sometimes involve expansions of the meaning which are not 
explainable by the limited context presented. For instance, Pierson 
renders (p. 43 sub the rubric ¢o mo) the expression (in his transcription) 
‘sidume to mo imasu kami kamo, takara to mo, nareru yama kamo’! as 
‘(In the land of Yamato) the Goddess resides as one, dominating and 
maintaining peace, and the Mountain has been born, as the sacred 
treasure of the land’. This translation certainly squeezes a lot out of a 
simple rhetorical expression without independent verb, which might 
be given more prudently and more literally as ‘Oh, the Goddess, 
abiding (with us) as our protectress; oh, the Mountain, created as our 
treasure!’ Admittedly, however, literal translation from Japanese is 
often difficult and usually involves a certain amount of Gordian- 
knot-cutting in the supplying of forms for the categories which are 
obligatorily stated in a western language but unexpressed in the 
Japanese original. Indeed, in many instances, even where the trans- 
lation seems unfortunate, it is hard to suggest anything better, and 
in general, perhaps, we must be grateful to Professor Pierson’s skill 
and experience for having found rather free approximations. 
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The second defect is one for which we cannot so lightly excuse the 
author — the more so since it did not occur in the original version of 
the work. This is the system of transcription employed. In the appendix 
to his Dictionary, Pierson renders all the Japanese forms in the practical 
Hepburn transcription of the conventional reading pronunciation; 
in the revised Key, however, he has seen fit to use a transcription 
representing his own reconstruction of Ancient Japanese pronunciation. 
It must be explained here that Ancient Japanese was recorded in 
Chinese characters, a Japanese word being written sometimes with its 
semantically equivalent or approximate Chinese character, at other 
times with one or more Chinese characters used as phonetic signs. 
The interpretation of this rather capricious and ad hoc manner of 
writing presents very great difficulties; however, all of these ancient 
Japanese texts from which Pierson draws his examples exist as a part 
of living Japanese literature in versions in which the reading has been 
established in the normal Japanese syllabic orthography. These 
traditional established versions are the only ones likely to be read by 
the western students using Pierson’s Key, and it was therefore un- 
necessary for him to plunge himself into the difficulties of the phono- 
logy of Ancient Japanese. The grammar of Ancient Japanese can be 
mirrored in modern pronunciation, and should Pierson have chosen 
to base his grammar on the kana orthography or on the modern 
pronunciation, as he at first did, and as M. Yokoyama has done in her 
dissertation, The Inflection of 8th Century Japanese (Suppl. to Language 
XXVI, 3), no one would have reproached him. As it is however he has 
committed himself to responsibilities which he does not fulfill. There 
is in the Key no explanation or justification for the transcription to 
be found. One must look to Pierson’s dissertation (The Manyési, 
Leiden, 1929) for the details of his reconstruction of Ancient Japanese 
pronunciation. For him to resurrect this reconstruction in a work 
published a quarter of a century later without a word of apology is 
most surprising and leads one to suspect on the author’s part either a 
disinterest in or a detachment from the very important developments 
which have been made in the study of Ancient Japanese phonology in 
the intervening time. To touch on only one conspicuous point, it is 
quite clear that Ancient Japanese distinguished a greater number of 
vowel phonemes than are recognized in the traditional kana texts. In 
the Manyésht, two distinct series of Chinese characters are used to 
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record each of the syllables rendered in the kana as e, ki, gt, ke, ge, ko, 
go, so, 20, to, do, no, pi, bi, pe, be, mi, mo, yo, and vo (cf. S. Hashimoto, 
Kodai Kokugo no Onin ni tsuite, Téky6, 1942). The nature of this 
distinction is of course a matter for surmise — perhaps an opposition 
of rounded/non-rounded? Whatever it may have been, a transcription 
for the pronunciation of 7th and 8th century Japanese which sup- 
presses it as Pierson’s does can scarcely fail to provoke strong ob- 
jection. 


Oegsigeest DoN GRAHAM STUART 


D. J. WIJAYARATNE, History of the Sinhalese Noun, A morpho- 
logical Study based on Inscriptions. (University of Ceylon, 
1956), XXV + 217 pp. 

Among the many Indo-Aryan languages Sinhalese is particular in 
several respects. Introduced as a foreign language by Aryan-speaking 
immigrants some centuries B.C., it was adopted by the aboriginal 
inhabitants but probably underwent the influence of the non-Aryan 
substratum. This is indeed held responsible for the vast and rapid 
changes that Sinhalese went through during the period from the 
3rd c.B.C. to the 8th c.A.D. These changes definitively determined the 
character of the language. In the course of time Pali, Buddhist and 
Classical Sanskrit have contributed to the development of Sinhalese, 
whereas the conquest of the northern part of Ceylon by the Tamils 
from the continent brought the Sinhalese-speakers into close contact 
with one of the most important Dravidian languages. To this Dravidian 
influence, which is also noticeable in the syntax of late Pali texts writ- 
ten in Ceylon, several features of Sinhalese have been attributed. Now 
this language is not only an interesting object of study because of the 
intricacy of its various linguistic strata, but it is also of particular 
importance to the study of diachronic linguistics on account of its “‘re- 
markable wealth of recorded material available from the 3rd c., B.C., 
up to the present day, representing every century, ... a record which 
few other living languages in the world can claim” (Preface, p. IV). 

In spite of this favourable circumstance, however, it is generally 
realized that for many years to come it will be impossible to write a 
comprehensive account of the historical development of Sinhalese. 
Many monographs will have to pave the way for such a synthesis. After 
the first contribution in this field, Dr. P. B. F. Wijeratne’s Ph.D. 
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thesis on the ‘Phonology of the Sinhalese Inscriptions up to the End 
of the Tenth Century, A.D.” (BSOAS. XI, 580 ff., 832 ff.), the work 
under review (also a Ph.D. thesis of the London University) is devoted 
to a morphological aspect of the language during the same period. It 
is based on epigraphical material gathered from the inscriptions from 
the 3rd century B.C. to the 10th century A.D. Since the reviewer 
cannot claim any expert knowledge in this field he must confine him- 
self to observing that Dr. Wijayaratne’s work contains an accurate 
account of the available evidence, and discusses many problems which 
are also of interest to the student of Indian linguistics generally, e.g., 
the loss of the indication of number, the replacement of grammatical 
gender by “notional gender’, the introduction of an indefinite suffix 
(m. -ek, f.-ak), etc. The historical explanation of many details presents 
unsolved difficulties. 

As is mostly the case when languages of a different structure come 
into a close contact, one often gets the impression of a convergent 
development without being able to account for the details of it. 
Sinhalese appears, in several points of its grammatical structure, to 
approach the Dravidian type of language as represented by Tamil. 
Thus Wijayaratne, while discussing in detail the unsolved problem of 
the origin of the plural ending -val (attested since the end of the 10th 
century) points out that, as a result of its introduction, the relation 
between the Singular gé ‘house’, Instr. ge-y-im and the Plural ge-val, 
Instr. ge-val-in has become quite parallel to that of Tamil manaz, 
Instr. manat-y-al, and Plural manai-kal, Instr. manat-kal-al. Now, al- 
though the Tam. phoneme /k/ is often pronounced intervocalically as 
[v], especially by lower castes (cf. J. Bloch, MSL. 16, 1910, p. 8), this 
parallelism does not lend the slightest support to Ed. Miiller’s sug- 
gestion that Sinh. -val may have been borrowed from Tamil and be 
identical with -kaJ. First, the tendency common to all New Indo-Aryan 
languages to form plural forms by compounds consisting of a noun and 
a general word denoting “‘multitude’’, ‘‘troup’’, etc. must automatically 
result in Instr. forms of the type ge-val-in. Second, whenever the gram- 
matical system of an Indo-Aryan language appears to have been influ- 
enced by Dravidian, it imitates the Dravidian procedure by means 
of Aryan morphemes. Therefore, the parallelism between Sinh. ge-val- 
im and Tam. manat-kal-al may be merely the result of a convergent 

development. The convergence in itself, however, may become inter- 
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esting, if several different phenomena betray a similar tendency. Now 
Sinhalese has indeed some instances suggestive of imitation of a foreign 
model that seem rather significant. One of them is the development 
of a separate form to indicate the syntactical function of the Ablative 
of separation of inanimate nouns. While originally the common AbIl. 
Instr. case-form was employed exclusively, we find since the 10th 
century beside the old form gam-en “from the village” the periphrastic 
expression gdmdhi sia, lit. “in the village’ (Loc.) “having stood (or, 
remained)”. Although analogous constructions are stated to occur in 
Apabhramisa and Gujarati, the parallelism with Tam. drininru, id. 
(composed of the Loc. u#-il “‘in the village” and ninru “having stood’’) 
is too striking to be explained away as merely accidental. On the other 
hand, the extension of such normal phrases as raje mi “I am king”’ 
to the quite peculiar type of expression Puyagonula-mi “I, Poyago- 
nula, ....’’ (Inflected animate nouns in the first person singular, p. 
173) may be explained as the result of a specifically Aryan develop- 
ment, although the result is reminiscent of Tam. afi-y-én, which may 
mean both “I am a slave” and “I, who am a slave’’. In such cases, 
indeed, it is mostly impossible, if a foreign linguistic system has 
exerted some influence at all, to produce a scientific proof of it. 


University of Leyden F. B. J. KUIPER 


Der Pretakalpa des Garuda-Purana, Eine Darstellung des hin- 
duistischen Totenkultes und Jensettglaubens. Aus dem Sans- 
krit tibersetzt und erklart von Emir ABEGG. Zweite, unver- 
anderte Auflage. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1956. 

This is an (apparently photo-mechanical) reproduction of Abegg’s 
well-known book, the first edition of which dates from 1921. While 
Caland’s and Raabe’s studies had made known the details of the Vedic 
funeral rites, little was known at that time about the cult of the Dead 
in later Hinduism. The main part of Abegg’s book is a translation of the 
relevant chapters of the Garuda-Purana, which is followed by two 
indices. As itis still the most important work in this field, this re-edition 
will be welcomed by all those interested in this aspect of Hindu 
culture. 


University of Leyden F. B. J. KUIPER 
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Jose PepRo Rona, El Culto indoeuropeo del Fuego. Universi- 
dad de la Republica, Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias, 
Instituto de Filologia, Departamento de Lingiiistica, Monte- 
video 1957, 26 pp. 

That the publication of this study (which appeared simultaneously 
in the Boletin de Filologia, vol. 8, Nrs. 49-51) was a mistake is too 
obvious to need a circumstantial demonstration. The linguistic argu-_ 
ment looks like being written in the years before Jacob Grimm. 
Suffice it to mention that not only Greek nip and Sanskrit pure “‘fire, — 
sun” (?? Umbrian?), but also Old Engl. bearn (sic) “‘to burn” are — 
referred to an IE. root py/per, and that Greek gebyw and Latin fugo 
(sic) are connected with Slavonic bégati. So the sole thing one could 
do is advising the author to postpone the publication of his greater 
work which he promises us (p. 25, note 1) until he has acquired the 
indispensable basic knowledge and methodical training required for 
studies of this kind, ... if this advice were not to reach him too late. 
Since Rona is keenly interested in his subject, it is a pity that he 
should not even have such authorities as Walde-Pokorny and Pokorny 
at his disposal (I wonder, what may have been the source of such 
“Sanskrit” words as pure and paci for “fire’’). But even more reliable 
works than those of Bartoli and Hrozny, in which he appears to have — 
an excessive faith, would not make up for his lack of methodical 
training. It is sincerely hoped that Rona may find an opportunity 
of studying for some time in one of the centres of Indo-European 
linguistics. 


University of Leyden F. B. J. KUIPER 
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